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Tue exceeding dulness of hie season since the adjournment of 
Congress has driven many politicians into making nominations for 
the Presidency, although the Convention will not sit for a year yet. 

The Republican Central Committee of this State has begun the| 
work by nominating General Grant, though what is gained by this | 
sort of thing it is hard to see. The theory of the performance we sup- 
pose is, that by keeping a candidate’s name before the public you| 
familiarize them with the idea of electing him; but, on the other hand, | 
you expose the candidate himself to many and divers temptations, and | 
you give an immense stimulus to the malignity and ingenuity of his 
enemies. General Grant seems just now to be the favorite; but 


invented for him and energetically circulated. 
Senator Wilson has made a sensible speech at Saratoga, in which, 
talking of the next President, he said that the people would vote for 
either Grant or Sheridan, or Thomas or Chase, or Colfax or Brave Old 
Ben Wade, and this being the case the haste in making nominations 
seems to us ridiculous. Some of these gentlemen are sure to be forth- 
coming next spring. We are glad Mr. Wilson mentioned Old Ben 
Wade, as that gentleman has been somewhat under a cloud since the 
Kansas speech, and needs to have something cheering said to him. 
Mr. Wilson’s summing up, in which we cordially concur, ought to put 
many troubled politicians at ease, that “no man who opposed the) 
cause of the country during that war, no man who opposed emancipa- | 
tion, no man who opposes the civil rights of the emancipated race, no 
man who i ke negro suffrage, will ever be President of the United 
States again.” 








Great preparations have been made to prevent rioting at the elec- 
tions in Tennessee to be held to-day, and it is said that troops have 
been moved from Kentucky into Tennessee by Grant’s orders, in view 
of the emergency. The World sees in this a monstrous violation of 
the Constitution—the Legislature not having called for the troops; but 
the matter did not strike it in this way when there was talk of 
Governor Swan’s calling in Federal troops to put down the Maryland 
Radicals last winter. But the state of things in Tennessee is shock- 
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CONTENTS. |ing. We do not see that it makes much practical difference whethe: 


| the existing troubles are due to the indiscr 


| here and elsewhere which entitles it to the gratitude of the pub! 


whether he will remain so will depend on his skill in keeping out of | 
scrapes during the coming twelve months. Not all his reticence will | 


any longer avail him, as conversations, more or less elaborate, will be). f as: 2 ; 
with the suffrage, so far as lies in the power of the Convention, and 
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retions of the Radicals o1 
the villany of the Secessionists. The fact seems to be that the Radi 
cals are not strong enough to exclude their opponents from the polls 
and no such exclusion ought to be attempted unless there is force 
enough to make it effectual. The resuit, so far, is a close approach t 
anarchy, and it becomes a grave question whether an experimen 
which has fared so badly thus far ought to be persisted in. What has 
now to be decided is, whether Tennessee shal! or shall not be governe: 


like the rest of the South, for the present, by the Federal forces. Th 


' 

a ua 

minority has tried to do it in the regular way, and it is in no unfriendly 

spirit that we say it has failed. . 
The New York Tribune, of whose faults we have often made men 

tion, has taken a course with regard to the condition of the judiciary 


\ AUK 


It is, as we mentioned last week, the only paper in this city which has 
| called attention in fitting terms to the shocking revelations of the cou 

| dition of the bench in this city, in the last number of The North Ame 
Review, and it offered on Tuesday last a strong protest, which we trust 
will be heeded, against the way in which the Pennsylvania Republi 
cans are conducting the canvass for the election of the Chief-Justice of 
the State. The office is being fairly dragged through the political 
mire. One of the points made against Judge Sharswood, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, is that he decided against the constitutional power of 
Congress to issue paper money. But if judicial decisions on points of 
law are to be cited against candidates at elections, we might bette: 
|abolish the judiciary altogether, and submit all legal controversies, 
| above a certain amount in value, to mass meetings and decide them by 
a show of hands. 





The final action of the Michigan Constitutional Convention has not 


yet been taken, but some indications of what will be submitted to the 


people are plain enough. There will be no color in the constitution, 
even the Indian being “admitted to equality.” It is also prob 
able, in spite of the decision at Albany, that woman will be investec 


many persons believe that the popular vote will ratify this enfranchise- 
ment. As the women themselves will not be permitted to manifest 
their own will in the matter, we shall not know what proportion of 
them are interested or indifferent, which, of course, has no bearing on 
the question of right. So we shall feel in doubt, whatever be the 
decision, how much to attribute to that “ female influence” which is 
thought to be quite the equivalent of the ballot. One circumstance 
encourages us,in the prospect of impartial suffrage, and that is the 
character of the people of Michigan, who, of all in the Union, are per- 
1aps most worthy to be entrusted with such an experiment. In no 
State is education more highly she 


Apart from the question of its legality, the importation of coolies 
‘into the South is in every way to be deprecated. It appears, never 
| theless, to have been begun in Louisiana, the supply being brought 
from Cuba. There are many decisive reasons against it, of which the 
first is that they are not needed, and if they were—if there was a veri- 
table scarcity of labor in the State—far greater advantages would 
result from European or Northern immigration, which is only pre- 
vented by the instability of Southern society, the fault, as everybody 
knows, of the persistently rebellious. But in the next place, the coolies 
are chiefly desired not to supplement but supplant the negroes, of 
course by inferior wages and a larger measure of physical control-—a 
twofold disaster to the laboring classes, and another proof of the con- 
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tumacy of the South. Inevitably there will follow the same evil con- 
sequences that attend always the contact of a superior with an inferior 
civilization, seen alreacy in our history in the case of the imported 
African and the native Indian. And, finally, the evil which is peculiar 
to the coolie trade—the total absence of women—will aggravate the 
licentiousness bequeathed by slavery, and make the Gulf States, in 
point of chastity, the middle term between Cuba on the one hand and 
Utah and California on the other. The last resort of the Jamaica 
planters, when their unjust laws had reduced the blacks to poverty 
without effecting their re-enslavement, was to introduce and employ 
Chinese apprentices. 


The effort to open the Boston Public Library on Sunday has met | 
with a temporary defeat. We say temporary, because the agitation is 


not new, and evidently gains strength from year to year, and because, | 


whatever may be thought a fair interpretation of the statute cited 
against the opening, people will not always consent to classify ware- 
houses 
both on Sunday. The question, so far as we have observed, was 
argued by the opponents of the measure on the ground of principle and | 
public morals, and not on the more tenable ground of municipal order 


and propriety,for which on one day of the week there may be stronger | 


reasons for insisting than on the remaining six. The Sunday horse-car | 
circulates freely in Boston, and carries some to church and some away | 

from it te seek recreation in the suburbs. We apprehend that the | 

churches would gain as much and lose no more by a circulating library, | 

the extended use of which in any community would seem to improve 

the field for the preacher, the teacher, the philanthropist, and the re- 

former. 


Juarez has, during the week, found | a s defender in the person of a 
Mr. Edward E. Dunbar, who writes a letter to the New York Times, 
showing that Juarez is a man of great polish, and in “ gentlemanli- 
ness” could compare favorably with Maximilian, “ while in seope of 
intellect, solid acquirements, and all those qualifications that consti- 
tute the true statesman, he far surpassed him.” 
nor Juarez ever ruled a state long enough to give anybody the least 
means of judging what their qualifications were, and as it is only by 
his ruling that anybody can judge a statesman, Mr. Dunbar’s compari- 
son is worth very little. Maximilian did adminster the province of | 


Lombardy for a short period, and did there display, inside the limits | 


set him by a wretched system, every good quality of head and heart | 
that a ruler needs to have. But the comparative personal merits of | 
the executioner and his victim do not in the least affect the question 


and libraries together, and assign the same reason for closing | 








André, and that Maximilian, as an “alien invader,” fairly deserved 
death. The Independent in its enthusiasm often takes up positions 
which it probably would not in calmer moments defend, and enthusi- 
asm brought to the discussion of questions of law is, of course, likely 
to cause more than usual confusion. Washington hanged André under 
the old and well-established usage of war which makes death the pen- 
alty of being found in disguise inside an enemy’s lines, and which has 
no more application to Maximilian’s case than the Statute of Frauds, 
| Moreover, invaders are nearly always aliens, and the practice of modern 
warfare is to hold them as prisoners, when taken, not to kill them. 
Maximilian’s execution, if justifiable at all, must be justified by some- 
thing exceptional in his position, and his being “an alien invader” 
certainly did not make his —_ exceptional, 


A terrible menentadian is still kept up in Paris and London over 
Maximilian’s death. One would think that a man was never shot for 
| being caught in arms against a constituted and established govern- 
ment before. The Moniteur has actually had the folly to accuse the 
| Mexicans of “ regicide,” a crime which republicans on their own soil 

cannot, of course, commit, and which is an odd charge to appear in 
‘the columns of the Moniteur of all papers in the world. The Earl of 
Derby positively ranted in trying to characterize the execution in 
fitting terms, although this same nobleman was only prevented by 
_the Queen’s personal interference and the strenuous remonstrances of 
| the Liberals from hanging Burke, the Fenian, and was the most earnest 
and outspoken in his denunciations of all attempts even to have 
Governor Eyre’s conduct judicially investigated. His son, Lord 
Stanley, whom he calls “his noble relative,” dealt with the matter 
much more sensibly in the Commons. He deplored it, but warned the 
| House that it ought not to make any formal declaration of its senti- 
ments about it, as it was the Parliament of England only and not the 
Parliament of the world. 








The French public also have been occupied during the past month 


As neither Maximilian | With little else than the execution and the discussions arising out of it. 


It furnished M. Thiers with an excuse for another biting attack on the 
Imperial régime. It is not often, in fact, that a government supplies its 
enemies with such complete materials for an indictment as are to be 
found in the Mexican affair. Such a well-rounded, thoroughly-finished 
dramatic failure is hardly ever to be met with in any enterprise under- 
taken in our day by a civilized country. The moral which the Opposi- 
| tion draws from the affair is, that one man ought not to be allowed to 
/manage the affairs of a great people out of his own head. But to this 





of the morality and expediency of the execution, and whatever has | M. Rouher very naturally replies, that the Mexican expedition twice 
been said of Juarez’s Indian blood has been said not by way of throw- | received the formal approval of the Chamber by large majorities, and to 


ing doubt on his polish and cultivation but on his humanity. A man | Téjoin effectually the Opposition would have to go deeper than it cares 
may be as polished as you please, and as accomplished as Crichton, | to do, and acknowledge that the whole Imperial régime, including the 


and yet have the heart of a tiger. 
descent Mr, Dunbar mentions that he is of the pure Toltec race, and | 
adds : | 
“Taking the now remaining Toltecs as one family, Juarez can trace a 
pure lineage, clear and distinct, a great ways further back than the Haps- | 
burg family. He comes from the mysterious regions of 
where the winds sweep mournfully through the stately groves of cy press 
that shade the graves of the kings of his ancient people—graves whose | 
dates are Jost in the unknown past.” | 


The art of reading and writing is, however, necessary to the tracing of | 
pure lineage even as far back as Rudolph of Hapsburg, and in this | 
the great Toltecs were, to say the least, deficient ; and as to the “ mys- | 
terious regions of Mitla in Oajaca,” we feel quite sure the Hapsburgs | 
can trace their ancestors up to regions fully as “ mysterious,” and where | 
the wind still howls at times just as mournfully. The later accounts 
from Mexico are the best comment on all this balderdash. Juarez’s 
first lieutenant, Escobedo, seems to be a pattern savage, and any Toltec 
that permits him to commit the atrocities of which he is now boasting 
is a disgrace to civilization, no matter how the winds sweep in the 
mysterious “ Mitla in Oajaca.” 




















By way of lighting up Juarez’s | mode of electing the popular branch of the Government, is a delusion 


and a snare and a cheat. 





The part played by the President of the Corps Législatif, during an 
exciting discussion, is a curious illustration of the small amount of 
proficiency yet attained by the French after seventy years’ practice in the 

art of parliamentary debate. In the first place, the audience will 
hardly ever submit to parliamentary rules on the very occasions on 
which parliamentary rules are most needed, viz., when passions arc 





strongly roused. So that in a debate on any exciting subject, the orator 


is sure to be interrupted by contradictions and exclamations of horror 
and surprise, or indignation, as well as by the inarticulate uproar whicli 
the French journals describe as “‘ mouvement,” “ sensation.”” The part 


| played by the presiding officer at such crisis is not that of an arbiter 


or enforcer of fixed rules, as here and in England, but of a teacher 
whose duty it is to see that the right triumphs. He often sides with 
the interrupters against the orator, and declares that they cannot be 
expected to listen quietly to such monstrous sentiments, and occasion- 
ally he even admonishes the speaker on the vices and imperfections of 
his style, as when, in this last debate, he reminded M. Favre that “ vio- 





A correspondent writes us a long letter, for which we have no room, 


‘lence of language too often only betrayed feebleness of ideas.” 


The 





showing the errors of The Independent in maintaining that Juarez had | failure to lay hold of the fundamental principles of the parliamentary 
the same right to shoot Maximilian that Washington had to hang! art, after so long a trial, would seem to indicate some defect in the 
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French mind, rendering “the Speaker” an inconceivable personage 
When the French first began to debate, after the Revolution of 1789, | 
Bentham offered his services to draw up a code of procedure modelled 
on that of the English House of Commons; but the offer was scornfully 
rejected on the ground that it was beneath their dignity to borrow 
anything from Englishmen, and they went on hallooing and shrieking 
rather than debating, till Napoleon turned tlrem into the street on the 
famous Dixhuit Brumaire. Mr. Madison used to tell an amusing story, | 
«propos of this difficulty on the part of Frenchmen in understanding 
some of the usages of representative government, of an attempt made to 
explain to one of the officers who was in this country during the Revo- 
lution the exact character of the Speaker of the Virginia House of 
Delegates and the nature of his functions. “ Ah!” said the officer, after | 
listening to a long and elaborate account of the dignitary’s position 
and duties, “ Ah! I uncerstand; he’s a prince of the blood !” 





Perhaps the most interesting incident in the late news from France, 
however, is the refusal of M. Ste.-Beuve, the well-known critic and 
essayist, to fight a duel. The French Senate, of which M. Ste.-Beuve is 
a member, and which he honors by belonging to it, is composed, as | 
most people know, largely of successful military men, renegade | 
legitimists, and adventurers of all professions who have managed to 
scrape together enough character and reputation to enable the em- 
peror decently to reward their devotion to his dynasty by giving them 
seats in the body. Théy are not remarkable for devotion to any 
principle under heaven, but free thinking in religion they cannot bear, 
so they are very hard on the “ positive philosophers ” and critics of the 
Renan school. These unfortunates, however, M. Ste.-Beuve invariably 
defends whenever they are assailed, not because he sympathizes or 
thinks with them, but because he loves free thought and free speech, 
and this advocacy of his always enrages the saints by whom he is 
surrounded, amongst others that eminent theologian, Marshal Can- 
robert, who ably represents the strong devotion to religion for which 
officers of the French army are so remarkable. In a recent debate, in 
which this subject was touched upon, M. Ste.-Beuve played his old 
part, and was rudely interrupted by a senator named Lacaze, a 
man of sixty-eight, who has belonged, in the course of his life, to 
nearly every party that has figured in French politics, except the 
legitimists, and has been unfaithful to most of them. M. Ste.-Beuve 
replied some days later to this insult with dignity and moderation. 
M. Lacaze then challenged him through a Baron Heeckeren, who 
passed his early life in the Russian service, married a sister of Pouch- 
kine, the Russian poet, and then killed the poet in a duel and had to fly. 
M. Ste.-Beuve refused to fight, on the plain and impregnable ground 
that he would not submit to the decision of the pistol a matter which 
can only be decided properly by public discussion. M. Ste.-Beuve’s 
position, both in society and in the world of letters, is such that he 
can afford to set a good example in this matter, and one which. we 
have no doubt, will be followed, as he has already “ fait ses preuves,” 
as it is called, having fought a duel in early life. An example of some 
kind is necessary, as many of the literary men in Paris seem to be be- 
coming mere swashbucklers. One of the editors of the Courrier fran- 
cais has, doubtless encouraged by M. Ste.-Beuve’s course, refused to 
fight a son of M. de Cassagnac, the cause of dispute being whether 
the name Granier de Cassagnac should not be written Granier (de 
Cassagnac.) The matter is, however, not quite so trifling as it. 
seems. Written in the first way, it would indicate that Granier | 
was a gentilhomme ; written in the second way, it would indicate that 
he was a roturier, named Granier, who came from Cassagnac. The French 
have a keen sense of the ridiculous, but this does not seem sufficient | 
to save people from all sorts of social folly, just as the Irish, with all their | 
humor, have never seen the fun of their political movements. But to 
make either humor or a sense of the ridiculous a defence against | 
absurdity, what constitutes absurdity has to be previously settled, | 
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has produced a rather unfavorable impression everywhere, owing, in 
great part, to the totally different standards of good manners in use in 
the East and West. The Sultan, in the first place, never acknowledges 
salutations in public, and, in the next place, the object which every 
Turk aims at in regulating his demeanor, is not to seem interested in 
anything or astonished by anything, an object which is not entirely 
lost sight of, let us say, in the manners of the upper classes in England. 
“His Sublime Majesty,” as the Cable newsman calls him, has there 
fore seemed heavy and stupid to the crowds who cheered him in Lon- 
don and Paris. Why they were enthusiastic about him it would be 
hard to say. He is not, however, as the New York Times has pro 
nounced him, doubtless on @ privri grounds, a worn-out debauchee. 
He is in every way a very different man from his brother; always led a 
temperate and hardy life up to his succession to the throne, and, like 
most Turks who have not been ruined by the harem, is a model of 
physical vigor. 


The Cable newsman, by-the-by, after some weeks of terrible dul 
ness, during which he must have found life a bore, has had within a 
day or two another féfe to report, in Admiral Farragut’s arrival in 
France and reception at the Tuileries. He reports the state dinger 
sensibly enough, but when he comes to describe the visit of the 
Empress to the Colorado his feelings overcome him, and he telegraphs 
to us that “Her Imperial Majesty graciously expressed herself highly 
pleased,” etc. He also mentions that she has received the honors 
“ befitting her exalted rank.” 


The revelations recently made about the trades-union outrages at 
Sheffield have naturally excited a great deal of indignation in England, 
and the enemies of the unions have been making a vigorous use of them, 
in the hope of being able to procure, in the next session of Parlia 
ment, a revival of the prohibitory legislation against these com- 
binations. Professor Beesley has been more than usually active 
in his efforts to bring the cultivated Radicals and the working men 
closer together, and has been a frequent speaker at working-men's 
meetings, as well as a frequent contributor to working-men's period 
icals, and, like Tom Hughes, he has never hesitated to prove his devo- 
tion to the working-men by talking to them in very plain ternis about 
their faults. That the working-men appreciate the counsels and 
assistance of such friends was well shown at the Geneva “ Conference” 
last year, when the French and Italians introduced resolutions pledging 
the members against accepting all aid or co-operation from college- 
men, or “men of education,” commonly so called, and the English 
indignantly protested against any such rule, and declared that they 
should not only disgrace themselves by agreeing to it, but should de- 
prive themselves of their most useful allies. Professor Beesley bas. 
since the exposure of the Sheffield outrages, spoken of them in the 
working-class periodicals, that is, in the place in which such talk is 
most likely to produce effect, in terms of the strongest condemnation, 
and has earnestly urged the unions to take every means to bring the 
perpetrators of such atrocities to justice. But at a recent meeting of 
working-men in London, he gave way to the not unnatural irritation 
caused by hearing the defenders of the Confederacy and of Governor 
Eyre, day after day lifting up their voices in horror over the Sheflield 
atrocities, as if they had never heard of anything so dreadful! before, 
and declared that the performances of Broadhead & Co., bad as they 
were, were no worse than those of Eyre & Co. in Jamaica. From that 
moment the Professor became the mark for the scorn and execration of 
the combined middle and upper class, which, when they unite in a 
passion of any kind, as many Americans know, have thie most extraor- 
dinary facility in making a man’s life miserable. The newspapers 
have bombarded him, the dinner-tables and clubs railed at him, until 
“ good society” worked itself up into the belief that something more 
than social indignation ought to befall him; so a movement was 











just as the value of reasoning powers depends altogether on men’s actually got up to have him turned out of his professorship. At this 
ability in selecting premises. | point, however, a reaction seems to be setting in; the Professor has 
| shown successfully, by citations from what American politicians would 

The Sultan has gone home by way of Vienna. How much he has call his “ record,” what the real nature of his influence on the working- 
learned, or whether he has learned anything by his tour, we shall classes has been; but the spectacle of his suffering has nevertlicless 
probably never know, or only know through his reforms at home. He | furnished the Eyre party with some delicious moments. 
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Messrs. G. RouTLEDGE & Sons announce as nearly ready for publication 


natural history of the game, game birds, and fish of the Dominion. The 
book will be elaborately illustrated with chromo-lithographs and wood 
engravings. They also announce a cheap edition of “Guy Livingstone,” 
and Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s new book, “ Mrs. Brown's Visit to the Parish 
Exhibition.” 


—In the fall we are promised a complete translation of the Bible, by 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon martyr. The manuscript has been for many 
years in the hands of his son and successor, and the plates are already being 
stereotyped. The word “ baptize,” it is said, will be retained, with the 
understanding that it means to immerse. The version may be pronounced 
in advance a curious contribution to literature and theology, and will deserve 
to be treated respectfully. In the universality of its missionary or apostolic 
labors, the Mormon religion seems more closely than any other to resemble 
primitive Christianity, and, perbaps, also in its almost exclusive appeals to 
the ignorant and the humble. Both the Josephite and the Brighamite colo. 
nies, though at opposite poles in everything but ecclesiastical organization, 
make more proselytes, probably, in proportion to their numbers and the 
peculiar condition of conversion—viz., that the converts are not to remain 
and build up a church where they are, but shall migrate, from all parts of 
the earth, to America—than any other religious body in Christendom. 
They present in this a marked contrast to the Quakers. At the recent 
annual gathering of that sect in England their present number in that 
country was estimated at 13,786, of whom more by 838 than half were 
women. The net increase for the year previous had been but eleven. 
Ninety had joined, while eighty-five had withdrawn, by conviction ; so that 
the growth by natural increase is reduced to six/ The reasons given for this 
languishing were more curious than any, we venture to say, advanced in 
the numerous prize essays on the subject. One Friend thought the cause 
was in the census itself, as David offended by numbering the people of 
Israel. Another thought things would be different if there were more 
Friends ready to go to jail ; but, he asked, Who will go there? “ And,” says 
The Pall Mall Gazette, “ who, he might have added, will send us?” The 
subsequent passage, in the House of Commons, of the bill abolishing church 
rates, threatens to remove even the small catalogue of “ distraints,” etc., 
which afforded some comfort to these “ Friends in council.” 


—Mr. Emerson’s address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge 
was a characteristic review of the advanced culture of the present age and 
of the responsibilities of educated men. Of politics he observed that “ men 
are now to be astonished by seeing acts of good nature and common civility 
and Christian charity passed by statesmen and executed by the constable 
and police.” The controlling influence and distinction of the century “ has 
been the wide and successful study of natural science,” from which the old 
chronology of six thousand years appears “but a kitchen clock or an hour- 
glass to the geologic periods that have come into view ;” that “ geology is 
only chemistry with the element of time added,” and “ nothing is old but 
mind,” which is a “citizen of the universe.” As showing that only a few 
experienced minds are needed to give a noble turn to the public mind, the 
orator remarked that “ the true hope of any time must always be sought for 
in minorities,” and that “all history is a record of the power of minorities, 
and of minorities of one”—in other words, of individuals. They, finally, 
are great men “who see that the spiritual are greater than any material 
forces, and that they rule the world.” Such was the tenor of Mr. Emerson’s 
pregnant discourse, of which the cumulative argument is as usual more dis- 
cernible and therefore more effective in the reading than it was in the deliv- 
ery. Those who heard it probably passed with delight from apothegm to 
apothegm without catching sight of the connection or clearly of the end from 
the beginning. 


—From the fourth annual report of the Long Island Historical Society it 
appears that their first publication—the journal of the two Dutch Labadists 
who visited this country in 1679—has been so eagerly taken up as to return 
to the treasury two-thirds of the original cost. By the terms of the bequest 
under which the Society publishes, the outlay must be wholly made good 
before a second can be attempted. The work next contemplated is an 
accurate and detailed account of the occupation of Long Island by the Brit- 
ish in 1776, compiled by Mr. T. W. Field. The librarian acknowledges the 
gift of the reports of the Massachusetts Board of Education, complete in 


| societies, together with a long line of Harvard College catalogues, 


| . 
number of books have been received from the authors themselves—an excel 
Major Ross King’s “ Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada,” with notes on | jent example for,all others. Perhaps the most interesting contribution to 





ation. 
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thirty-five volumes. The first of the series were written by Horace Mann 
and being now rather scarce it is well to know where they may be consulted. 
The same donor, Dr. Samuel A. Green, of Boston, has presented other sets of 
reports—of the State, and of the Massachusetts Horticultural and Agricultural 


A large 


the history of the rebellion is the five-folio volumes of Ze Index—ihe late 
| Anglo-Confederate organ. 


—Considering their voluminousness, the sale of the original manuscripts 
of many of Sir Walter Scott’s poems, novels, and prose works, which recently 
took place in London, is perhaps not to be matched in the case of any other 
author. These manuscripts had belonged to the late Robert Cadell, of Edin. 
burgh, and were disposed of at auction by order of his trustees. They are 
described as “all in perfect preservation, and uniformly bound in russia, 
with uncut edges ;” and the catalogue calls attention to the “ extraordinary 
fluency with which they were written, and the very few corrections or 
alterations which occur in them, thus establishing a proof of the facility 
with which Scott sketched out the productions of his most entertaining and 
lively imagination.” They were put up in twelve lots, and realized alto- 
gether the handsome sum of 1,255 guineas, or upwards of $6,000. That 
which brought most was “ The Lady of the Lake,” of which a part of the 
notes were in the handwriting of Mrs. Scott—264 guineas. ‘‘ Marmion” 
brought 191 guineas, “ The Lord of the Isles” 101, “ Anne of Geierstein ” 
121; fragments of “ Waverley” and “Ivanhoe” 130, and of “Tales of a 
Grandfather” 145. : 

—‘A Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the Library of the British 
Museum, printed by order of the Trustees ” (London: Longmans & Co. ; 
New York: L. W. Schmidt), has just been published. This is the 
largest collection of the sort in the world, comprising 10,000 volumes, 
the titles of which are in this catalogue alphabetically arranged under 
the authors’ names and under the general headings, viz., Bible, Mish- 
na, Talmud, Thoseftha, Liturgies, and Periodical publications. Anony- 
mous works are arranged under the name of the author whenever known, 
and also in the index of titles. In this large collection there are sixty-five 
works of the fifteenth century mentioned by De Rossi, two hundred and 
thirty-seven works printed from 1500 to 1540 mentioned by De Rossi, 
thirty-two works printed from 1480 to 1540 not mentioned by De Rossi, 
thirty-eight books of which no other copy, or only one or two other copies, 
is known to exist. In order to give a general idea of the nature and 
importance of this collection it may be sufficient to specify the following 
classes: Bible and commentaries, 1,770 volumes; Talmud and commen- 
taries, 1,430 ; codes of law and decisions, 1,780 ; Midrath, 160; Cabala, 460 ; 
sermons, 400 ; liturgies, 1,200 ; divine philosophy, 690 ; scientific works, 180 ; 
grathmars and dictionaries, 450; history and geography, 320; poetry and 
criticism, 770. 

—Among recent art publications in France we notice the fourth volume 
of A. F. Rio’s “ De l’Art Chrétien,” which extends to the middle of the six- 
teenth century (Hachette, Paris); the life and works of the late painter 
Ingres, by Olivier Merson (Hetzel, Paris), with a fine photograph of the 
subject ; and “La Génie des Peuples dans les Arts,” by the Duc de Valmy 
(H. Plon, Paris)——M. P.-F. Steenackers has written and published » ery 
sumptuously a history of the orders in chivalry and honorary distinctions in 
France (‘‘ Histoire des ordres en chevalerie et des distinctions honorifiques en 
France”). He is said to demonstrate that the principle of decorations is a 
democratic principle, and he does so without philosopbizing, simply by the 
aid of historical documents. Lieutenant-Colonel Charras, one of the French 
exiles of the coup d'état, wrote a “ History of the Campaign of 1815, Water- 
loo,” which is esteemed the most impartial, in fact the best French work 
on this subject. At his death, which occurred two years ago, he left behind 
him in manuscript a “ History of the War of 1813 in Germany ” (“‘ Histoire de 
la Guerre de 1813 en Allemagne ”’) which has now been published at Leipzig, 
Charras’ works being interdicted by Louis Napoleon. Unfortunately the 
history extends only to the battle of Liitzen. It speaks without reserve of 
the causes of the German rising against the despotism of Napoleon I. 


—A history of the French people has been commenced by M. Challamel 
(“ Mémoires du Peuple Frangais depuis son origine jusqu’a nos jours. Paris: 
Hachette. 1867”). Adopting the method inaugurated by Buckle in his 
“ History of Civilization in England,” M. Challamel professes to write not a 
political history, a history of princes only, but the history of the whole pop- 
ulation and their individual condition. To illustrate hiss method he pro 





poses in his introduction the question which of the three following events 
'of the year 1653 was the most remarkable: (1) Turenne’s victory before 
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Rethel ; (2) The pope’s bull condemning the doctrines of Jansenius ; (3) The 
publication by Blaise Pascal of his treatise on the equilibrium of fluids. He 
comes to the conclusion that the blood shed before Rethel contributed only 


to the fame of Turenne and to strengthening Mazarin’s menaced power ; | 


that the second event brought about useless, deplorable, and incessant 
troubies now forgotten ; but the third event, as the production of geaius, 
establishing the principles of hydrostatics, is, in M. Challamel's belief, the 
most remarkable of the three, because, though not understood at their time, 
these principles are now useful for the development of our industry. He 
traces, with Balbi, the origin of the French from six different families, the 
Greco-Latin, the Germanic, the Celtic, the Basque, the Semitic, and the 
Hindu races, each of which has contributed something to the formation of 
thé French language, of which the Celtic or Cimbrian was the first element. 
This interesting work will be complete in eight volumes, three of which, 
reaching to 1461, have been published. 


—All our readers may not be aware that there are on the Continent cer- 
tain newspapers which consist almost wholly of correspondence from all 
parts of the world, but chiefly, of course, from Europe. Of these the Jndé 
pendance Belge, of Brussels, isa French specimen, the Aligemcine Zeitung, of 
Augsburg, a German. The first-named is famous for the accuracy of its cor- 
respondence, and its liberal views often exclude it from the French post- 
office. It comments every morning in short paragraphs on the news of the 
world, but its editorial articles treat only of domestic matters. The Adige. 
meine Zeitung is the leading newspaper of Germany, yet has no editorial 
articles or comments on political affairs, and prints only the shortest and 
most unsatisfactory telegrams. But, besides its voluminous correspondence, 
its reputation is based on the high character of its literary reviews. A cor- 
respondent of the Chicago 7ribune writes that the paper has five editors, 
who each preside over a principal European language. The chief is Dr. A. 
J. Altenhoefer, who overlooks the most important correspondence, and appro- 
priates all the English publications. Hebrew and Sanscrit are among his 
acquiremente, and both he and his associates are thorough classical scholars, 
quotations from the Latin abounding in Continental writing. Their duties 
are confined to the correspondence and the literary department. Each has 
a private library in his comfortably furnished room, and the chief editor’s 
numbers upwards of 7,000 volumes. His salary is $1,000 per annum, while 
a common school-teacher in Bavaria gets $142, and the principal of a normal 
school $340. The circulation of the paper is 22,000 daily. Its expenses last 
year were $56,400, of which the correspondents received $14,700, being paid 
at the rate of $3 50 for a page about equal in size to that of THE NATION. 
War correspondents, however, got only $12 a week. All these figures must 
be compared with the dearness of living in this country as contrasted with 
prices in Germany. Our printers are paid fifty cents per thousand ems for 
their composition ; the Zeitung pays its compositors 63 cents per thousand ; 
but in Munich the bookbinder will charge you twenty-five cents for work 
that would cost in New York at least ten times that sum. Every day, said 
one of the editors, enough correspondence is thrown into the waste-basket to 
fill five of the ordinary issues of the paper. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE MIND,* 

THE human mind and its manifestations may be investigated in two 
very different ways. The one necessitates no knowledge of the structure of 
the brain or of the functions of its several parts, the other requires no 
acquaintance with metaphysical subtleties or the principles of thought ; the 
one regards the mind as an abstract property common to all mankind, and 
pays no heed to the numberless varieties due to inherent differences in 
organization ; the other takes it up as the resultant of certain functions the 
organs of which are tangible facts; the one has been followed by the great- 
est thinkers and philosophers the world has produced, the other has been 
trod by but few enquirers, and by them not im a manner to lead to the 
establishment of many enduring principles; the one has resulted in the 
foundation of a science which has apparently reached its utmost stage of 
development, the other has as yet scarcely approached the confines of true 
scientific enquiry. These two ways or methods are the metaphysical and 
the physiological. What have we to expect further from the first of these ? 
As Dr. Maudsley remarks, Plato interrogated his own mind with a degree 
of wisdom and perception which no one since has been able to give to such 
enquiries, and in what respect has the science of metaphysics advanced 
since his day? Over and over again the same arguments and points have 
been stated with little variation, except in the degree of obscurity, each one 


* “ The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, By Henry Maudsley, M.D., Lon- 
don, Physician to the West London Hospital, ecc.”’” American Repriat. New York: 
DL. Appleton & Co. 1867. 
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thinking his own reasoning more pertect than that of his predecessors, and 
| imagining that he was uutuidiog new truths which were to overturn all 
existing Knowledge of meutal phenomena. Bui as there is no other method 
for the metapbysician to adopt than that of self-examination, he must aeeds 
possess a mind superior to that of Plato before he can hope to bring for 
| Ward a single principle which that great man overlooked. That there has 
been no such mind devuted to psychological enquiries is very certain, and 
hence it is that the science of metaphysics—the truce, well-tounded science— 
remains as imperfect as when Plato left it, notwithstanding the labors of 
the French, the Germans, and the Scotch, and the consequent production of 
hundreds of systems and thousands of absurdities. It was time, therefore, 
that an earnest and competent scholar, one who had not only made himselt 
acquainted with the old way of investigating the mind, but who had likewise . 
skilled himself in the koowledge of the structure and physiology of the 
organ of thought, should take up the study of mental science and investi 
gate it from a more advantageous standpoint. ‘That Dr. Maudsley is com 
petent to this task, and that he has performed it in a manner to command 
the respect and thanks of all psychologists who desire the advancement o! 
their science, is a question which we feel very sure the great mwjority of 
those who read his book will unhesitatingly admit. 

Dr. Maudsley divides his work into two parts. Of these the first is de 
voted entirely to the physiology of the mind and nervous systemi—a very 
proper introduction to the second part—the pathology of the mind, which 
he evidently regards as the more important division of his subject. The 
first chapter treats of the proper method by which the mind is to be studied, 
and the advantages of combining the physiological with the metaphysical 
are forcibly urged. The author does not believe that the latter is worth 
less. He admits that it has been productive of grand results; but he thinks 
that very little is to be expected from it in future, and he shows how 
through it the most contradictory views have been advanced in regard to 
very obvious and simple mental phenomena. In his opinion, the true plan 
is for the student to make himself acquainted with the science of meta 
physics as he finds it, and to bend his energies towards the stady and 
further development of cerebral and nervous physivlogy. That he is right 
in this view we cannot doubt. To study metaphysics without at the sawe 
time endeavoring to acquire some knowledge of the brain, bas always ap 
peared to us a very short-sighted course. Metaphysicians have constantly 
shunned the dissecting-room. They have had a contempt for the contents 
of the cranium which they have not even attempted to disguise. They have 
been, and indeed are, deplorably deficient in the most rudimentary know- 
ledge of the brain so far as relates to its anatomy and physiology. ~ Let 
them take care that men trained in the observation of nature, familiar with 
the methods of experimental enquiry, quick to see the truth and deduce 
from it legitimate conclusions, do not drive them from a field which they 
with their antiquated processes can no longer cultivate to advantage. 

The second chapter, on “ The Mind and Nervous System,” points out how 
intimately mental manifestations are related to the character and quality of 
the brain. We do not find anything very new or striking in this chapter. 
Whether the mind results from the action of the brain, or whether this latter 
is the organ—the tool by which the mind does its work—is a question not 
yet capable of being determined. It is very certain, however, that the brain 
does not, as Cabanis asserted, secrete thought as the liver secretes bile. 
Thought is an intangible power manifest only through its effects; bat the 
bile is a very evident fact capable of being appreciated by all the senses 
And yet there is an analogy between the mind and the bile, or any other 
secretion ; for if the brain be a bad one, the mind will just as surely be im 
perfect as that if the liver or the pancreas be defective there will certainly 
be faulty bile or pancreatic juice. 

In the third and fourth chapters Dr. Maudsley treats of the spinal 
cord and the ganglionic system. In these we find the actual state of 
the physiology of the subjects given with precision. teferring to the 
experiments which Pfluger and many other observers have performed 
upon decapitated frogs, the author does not find that the resalts ob 
tained afford any evidence of the existence of a principle of consciousness 
in the spinal cord, And yet there are many who at the present day are 
more disposed to agree with Piluger than they would have been ten years 
ago. The state of the question is simply this: It has been observed thet it 
a frog be decapitated, and an irritating substance be applied to his side for 
instance, the animal endeavors with the foot of that side to remove the 
matter which causes it uneasiness. If the foot be cut off, it appears to be 
in doubt what to do; but, after a short time, it attempts to get rid of the 


irritation with the foot that is left, or else uses the mutilated lime for the 





| purpose. Pilager inferred from these facts that the spinal cord, like 
{ brain, possessed sensorial functions; and Dr. Bennett Dowier, of New Or 
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leans, who has performed many analogous experiments on the alligator, | 
All such instances—and there are innu- | 
merable examples of them-—-are classed by Dr. Marshal Hall and the great 

majority of physiologists as reflex acts. They are regarded as being due 

entirely to the effects of an irritation transmitted as an impression to 

the spinal cord, and thence reflected through a motor nerve to a muscle: a 

movement accordingly results. 

Whilst we are not yet prepared to admit the doctrine that the spinal 
cord is endowed with consciousness, and is thus able to take upon itself 
some of the functions of the brain, we cannot accept as correct all the argu- 
ments which Dr. Maudsley adduces against it. He says that the decapi- 
tated frog which has lost its leg acts as if the limbs were all there, which, 
were there intelligent consciousness, it plainly should not. We do not see 
the force of this view. Animals which have not lost their heads, but which 
have been deprived of part of a limb, will attempt to use the mutilated 
member in the manner to which they have become habituated. There can 
be no doubt that if a bee were to alight on the face of a man whose hands 
had been cut off, he would make the effort to dislodge the insect with 
the stumps. His action would not, therefore, be materially different from 
that of the decapitated frog to which reference has been made. He would 
act with his brain in full possession’ of its functions ; the frog acts without 
a brain, but with a spinal cord. It is impossible for us to say, with any 
certainty, that if consciousness dictate the action in the one case, it is not 
also the excitant in the other. 

Disease or disorder of the spinal cord or sensory ganglia gives rise to 
abnormal manifestations of nervous action, which may be the first phenom- 
ena of approaching mental derangement. Illusions, or hallucinations, as Dr. 
Maudsley prefers to call them, may be produced by many causes which in- 
terfere with the proper function of the ganglionic cells. Some of these 
causes are innate, others are acquired. Among the latter the most efficient 
are excessive use, and a condition of the blood, either as regards its quantity 
or quality, different from the natural standard. 

In the fifth chapter Dr. Maudsley discusses the question of the origin of 
ideas. ‘I'he opinion, based upon numerous pathological observations, that 
language is located in the third frontal convolution of the anterior lobe of 
the left hemisphere, finds no favor with him. In this view we decidedly 
agree with him; for, although it is true that, almost without exception, 
post-mortem examination has resulted in discovering disease in this situation 
in persons who have died whilst suffering from aphasia, and although it is 
also the case that almost invariably aphasic individuals are paralyzed, when 
at all, on the right side, showing disease of the left hemisphere of the brain, 
there are exceptions, and the theory is so contrary to sound physiological 
science that we cannot bring ourselves to its acceptance. 

The doctrine of innate ideas is also discarded by the author. He holds, 
with Hobbes, that in order for an individual to have ideas it is only necessary 
for him ‘‘ to be born a man and live with the use of his five senses.” This 
division of his book is hardly, we think, considered with sufficient fulness 
by Dr. Maudsley. Instinctive impulses, which if not ideas are strongly 
allied to them, and which are clearly set in action without the medium of 
sensational impressions, are not even alluded to. 

In the sixth chapter the subject of the emotions is discussed with much 
fulness and perspicuity, and Dr. Maudsley shows how intimately the pleasure 
or pain which we experience from certain feelings is dependent upon the 
physical condition of the brain and nervous system. All of us know that 
an idea which at one time causes us delight is at another period productive 
of the very opposite emotion. As he says, “It requires no very careful 
observation of men to discover that different persons are very differently 
affected by one and the same object, and often pass very different judgments 
upon it in consequence.” That this diversity is due to inherent variations in 
the organizations of the nervous centres we cannot doubt, and hence we 
have a very important application of the physiological method to the inves- 
tigation of mental phenomena. In incipient insanity the emotions are 
among the first elements of the mind to give evidence of abnormal action, 
and any change in their habitual current should always be regarded with 
great anxiety. We all have our accustomed types of emotional manifesta. 
tion. We are either brave or timid, generous or niggardly, quarrelsome or 


agrees with him in this opinion. 





slow to anger, imprudent or cautious, ambitious or unaspiring, or we are | 
negative as regards these extremes and endowed with a mediocre but | 
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action. The proper regulation of the emotions and passions is one of the 
first duties of man. He cannot change them without changing his individu. 
ality, and this is impossible within the limits of health ; but he can control 
them, and bring them under subjection to those higher faculties of his mind 
which place him so far above all other created beings. If he once allows 
them to gain the mastery, there is danger that a time will come when he 
will be powerless to assert his intellectual superiority, and when, either as 
an imbecile or a madman, the nobler elements of the mind will have given 
place to those which he holds in common with the brute creation. 

The remaining three chapters of the first part of Dr. Maudsley’s treatise 
are devoted to the consideration of volition, the motor-nervous centres, and 
memory and imagination. His definition of the will! is, “The desire or 
aversion sufficiently strong to produce an action after reflection or delilbeta- 
tion.” This is not, however, a very correct definition. Clearly the will is 
not either desire or aversion, but the power which desire or aversion sets in 
action. That it is dependent upon structure for its manifestations, and is 
not a mere ideal principle, is, we think, very certain. As the author remarks : 

“ When a defizite act of will is the result of a certain reflection, it repre- 
sents physically an available or a liberated force consequent on the com- 
munication of activity from one cell or group of cells to other cells or groups 
of cells within the cortical layers of the hemispheres. Any modification 
therefore of the condition of these centres may, and notably does, impede 
reflection and affect the resultant power of will—a power which, in reality, 
is seen to differ both in quantity and quality in different persons, and in the 
same person, according to the varying conditions of the nervous substratum.” 

So intimately is the will, as well as other faculties of the mind, influenced 
by the physical condition of the brain and nervous system, that even slight 
causes—such, for instance, as produce no permanent change of structure— 
are capable of effecting very decided changes in the mental phenomena of 
an individual. An indigestion, a fit of anger, a disappointment, a piece of 
good fortune, a fever, an empty stomach, with hundreds of other causes, so 
affect our judgments and our wills as to produce thoughts and actions which 
are to a certain extent abnormal, and which, in the even current of our lives, 
we should have shrunk from ; and certain drugs produce such changes in the 
coustitution of the blood circulating through the brain as to bring about 
mental conditions scarcely distinguishable from insanity. A drunken man 
has his illusions and his delusions; his judgment is warped, his will per- 
verted, his emotions exaggerated or changed, and all this from the addition 
to his blood of a comparatively small quantity of a fluid capable of inducing 
a transient derangement of its normal condition, and a consequent alteration 
in the tissues which enter into the composition of his brain and nerves. 
Such facts as these teach us great lessons. They show that, whether in health 
or disease, the mind is to be studied from a purely material standpoint, and 
not as a mysterious principle to be looked upon with awe as something 
entirely beyond our reach. There is no one feature of cerebral action which 
we may not hope to understand. Books like Dr. Maudsley’s encourage us to 
persevere in our efforts to investigate the secrets of our being. There is 
scarcely a page of it which is not marked by well-digested thought and 
cogent reasoning. If he succeeds in doing for the brain what physiologists 
and chemists have done in elucidating the functional actions of other organs 
of the body, he will have accomplished a measure of good with which he 
may well be satisfied. 

And here we take our leave for the present of Dr. Maudsley’s interesting 
and instructive treatise, with half its contents unconsidered in this very 
inadequate résumé of his labors. The pathology of the mind, to which 
the second part is devoted, is treated in a manner which our readers 
can readily comprehend from what they now know of Dr. Maudsley’s 
views. Were we to dwell upon this section, we should be led into paths 
somewhat out of the way for the non-professional student to follow. Still, 
for those who take an interest in the subject of psychological medicine, and 
who care to examine into the great advances which have been made in this 
department of science during the last, few years, we recommend a careful 
perusal of what Dr. Maudsley has written. 








FRANOE, NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN.* 
PosstBLy more, probably better, champagne will be drunk because this 
book has been written. We are quite sure, however, that it was not pub- 
lished by the advice or with the approval of the wine manufacturers of 


perhaps more happy cast of character. These or other qualities which | Rheims, for whom Sir. Tomes entertaine 0 enfliciently light esteem, un- 


we may possess excite in us corresponding desires or aversions which | 
it is pleasant for us to gratify. They are as much parts of our| 
organization as are our hands or feet, or heart or lungs, and if they | 


mixed with envy for the disorders they have contracted in carrying on their 
lucrative business. Nor shall we be surprised if he is one day summoned as 


* “ The Champagne Country. By Robert Tomes.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 





give evidence of derangement they just as surely point to disease as Pp. 231. 1867. 


though any one of the organs mentioned should take upon itself a morbid Clarke & Co. Pp. 153. 186 


* Glimpses of Southern France and Spain. By L. E. Mills.” Cincinnati: Robt. 
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a witness in the negative, in the important question whether vine culture 
ought to be encouraged in this country as a remedy for drunkenness. For 
he says expressly that though drunkenness is reputed uncommon in France, 
there is plenty of it in Champagne, the home of the vine; and, without a 
great deal of hard drinking, it is not possible that Rheims should be “ the 
most corrupt city in the world.” There is a solidarity of vices as of virtues, 
and that intemperance is a proper measure of licentiousness admits of little 
doubt. 

Some astonishment is expressed in the preface that so few American 
tourists turn aside from the grand routes to visit Rheims ; but, so far as the 
people and the wine manufacture are concerned, the author has furnished 
the pure-minded with excellent excuses for not going thither. Even the 
scenery of the suburbs, among the vine-growing hills, is uninteresting, and 
the only unalloyed satisfaction appears to lodge in the architecture and an- 
tiquity of the capital of the Remi. ‘To explore the wine-cellars is about as 
agreeable as to explore a coal-mine. To “assist” at the vintage is to dispel 
the illusions of the theatre and the chromo-lithograph. 


“Tt was a cheerfal scene of labor,” says Mr. Tomes; ‘“‘ but there was nothing in it 
to remind me of the many vintages I had beheld in the gas-light of the Comic Opera. 
I neither recognized the plumed cap, velvet doublet, pink hose, and silver buckles of 
my stage acquaintance, nor the elaborate coiffure, diamond cross-laced petticoat, the 
well filled and extensively displayed silk stockings, and high, red-heeled little shoes 
of his sweetheart. There was no love-making, as far as I could see, and I certainly 
heard no one singing songs composed by Verdi and Donizetti. 

“*I saw Lothing but a great number of coarse laborers hard at work. There was 
nothing in their dress to distinguish them from the same class in any part of the 
world. They were all in their working-day suits—the men in shirt-sleeves and straw 
or felt hats, and the women in tow-cloth petticoats and ugly coal-scuttie bonnets. 
There was great quietude and deep devotion to work. I could see that the laborers 
were in earnest, and it was not surprising, for most of them, being proprietors, were 
working for themselves. The only picturesque objects were the donkeys munching 
their food, with their noses in a bag—for there was no thistle or any weed, or even a 
blade of grass, at the roadside.” 


And later: 


**Still beset with the memories of the opera-house, I asked if the day was not to 
close with the feast and dance, but I was answered that all were so wearied with 
their work that they would seek an early sundown repose in unromantic slumber. 

“Towards evening, however, whether it was the effect of the vapor of the new 
wine which filled the atmosphere, or the drinking of the old which flowed freely 
everywhere, or merely the natural exhilaration which comes with the satisfaction of 
having completed a hard day’s labor, I observed a growing excitement. Men and 
women were arguing loudly and energetically, and the rude swains were philander- 
ing with and kissing the ‘ sunburnt daughters of labor.’ 

“IT found myself, too, becoming the object of a warmth of affection I would have 
preferred to have dispensed with. Brawny arms, stained red with wine to the 
shoulder, were wound about my neck, and stuffy hands sticky with grape-juice thrust 
into my grasp.” 


Some consolation, it may be thought, should be found in the rival manu- 
facture of woollens; but the tidy figures of girls carrying great bundles of 
cloth through the streets are picturesque only. In all the townful there is 
not so much virtue as in the operatives of a Lowell factory. They carry 
greater burdens—these rentrereuses—than rolls of defective web, and, 
sadder than all, their parents connive at their infamy and share their 
gains. And the spirit of gain is eminently the curse of Rheims. Cobden’s 
free-trade treaty has wonderfully stimulated the industry of the place, and 
made everybody a disciple of Bastiat ; but it has also made everybody a con- 
firmed imperialist, a contented subject of the Second Empire, with no aspi- 
ration for freedom, with no political thought, with no expression in speech 
or through the press. It is only amusing, as Mr. Tomes points out, to notice 
how the bottle aristocracy holds aloof from the aristocracy of the leom, and 
gets for itself titled alliances and mayoralties and a place in the Corps Légis 
latif, and builds chiteaux, and once in a while paints a picture in oils or 
writes an obscene book from excess of leisure. It is also curious to find in 
oné quarter a colony of English cotton-operatives, helping France to surpass 
Great Britain in the flannel market, and importing their Methodist Church 
into the superlatively monkish and Catholic town ; in another, a cork-cutting 
Spanish colony ; and, in all the great champagne houses, the German part- 
ner, who is the real and indispensable manager of the concern, so that the 
author can say, “ There is, in fact, not a single wine establishment in all 
Champagne which is not under the control, more or less, of a native of Ger- 
many.” His explanation is worth reproducing. He says: 


“*I fancy that the French have a natural inaptitude for commerce. With an un- 
questioned superiority of taste, a precise attention to details, much thriftiness, an 
easy compliance, and a polite address, they make good workmen and excellent small 
dealers. Napoleon called the English a nation of shopkeepers. The saying in its 
literal sense is more justly applicable to the French. They are emphatically the shop- 
keepers of the world. Wherever the traveller goes he finds the Parisian monsieur or 
madame installed behind the counters of the confectionary, perfamery, millinery, and 
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curiosity shops. It is so at Rio Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso, and over the whole conti 
nent of America; but the Frenchman is rarely found in the countirg-houses of those 
places. While he is the shopkeeper, the German, the Englishman, and the American 
are the merchants,” 

But we must close our quotations. Ina book which © 4 not containa 
dull page, it is difficult to stop when one has once begun to make extracts 
We commend the whole volume for its delightful admixture of amusement 
with useful facts, and for its not inconsiderable value as a study er uno of 
all France and the French character. 

If Mr. Mills had omitted to publish what he got from the guide-books 
and a few books of travel, his own observations would have occupied less 
than one quarter of the space he has actually employed, and he would then, 
perhaps, have seen how juiceless they were, and how little they could con 
tribute to our knowledge. [lis progress is from cathedral to cathedral, and 
—what is not so wise, albeit quite as common a mistake in tourists and 
letter-writers—from dimension to dimension. Some friend to whom the 
manuscript was submitted should have reminded him that the cathedral is 
the pons asinorum of travellers, and that not one in a hundred can handle it 
so skilfully as does Mr. Tomes in the case of the chef d'wuvre of Rueims, Ia 
a word, we do not say that there is nothing to be learned from his book ; but 
it is sometimes inaccurate, colorless throughout, and too little novel to 
justify its appearance. 


MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST, 


NoTUING new or striking, for The AUantic, appears either in “ The Guar 
dian Angel” or “ Poor Richard” this month. Miss Eudora Clark contributes 
a paper of reminiscences of hospital life, a kind of literature of which we have, 
since the war, had a great deal, but of which we do not think we can well 
have too much, as we are satisfied that every sketch of this kind will grow 
in value as the yearsrollon. The same thing may be said of Mr. Higginson's 
“Up the Edisto,” which is a pleasant and picturesque account of one of the 
many fruitless—from a military point of view, but from a moral and political 
one, very fruitful—expeditions up the Southern rivers on the eastern coast, 
in the earlier part of the war. Mr. Whipple's article on the “ Growth, Lim 
itation, and Toleration of Shakespeare's Genius” discusses the evidence 
afforded by the poet’s works as to the character of his individuality, the 
extent of his insight, sympathies, prejudices, his way of looking at 
religion and religious people, and contemporaneous social phenomena. 
There is nothing striking and not much that is new in the paper, but it is 
full of suggestiveness and sets a good many points in a light in which 
readers of Shakespeare do not often see them. “A Week's Riding” isa 
capital specimen of the throwing together of old materials. A fine old 
English gentleman tells before a winter's fireside how he went down in his 
youth to stay at the house of the last of the fine old English yeomen, just 
after being badly jilted by a London flirt, the daughter of a fine old earl ; how 
he found, in the fine old farm-house, a fine tall girl, with glorious Saxon fair 
hair, mending fine old saddles in the sitting-room, and generally occupied 
with horses, doing her sewing a good deal in the stable ; how she was a 
perfect lady nevertheless, and how he fell madly in love with her, rode a 
fine old horse madly across country with her for exercise, and then agreed.to 
ride a glorious roan colt for her at a fine old-fashioned country race ; how he 
rode this race in the presence of the fine old county gentry, bringing the 
colt in winner by several lengths amidst the applause of the aristocracy ; 
how the London flirt, strange to say, happened to be on the ground, and at 
once sought to take him up again, but how he declined to be humbugged 
again, and offered himself to the owner of the roan colt, and was refused , 
and how, being weak, he finally married the London flirt, who, before long, 
went mad as a hatter, and left the fine old English gentieman alone in his 
old age in his fine old English home. We hereby vive notice that this plot, 
and all modifications of it, are now used up and must be laid aside. 

By far the most interesting paper in the number is Bayard ‘Taylor's ac- 
count of the Canton of Appenzell, at the “ Landsgemeinde,” or cantonal 
election of which he was present —a curious and interesting spectacle—the 
voters carrying swords, because the law required them, in accordance with 
medieval custom, to come armed—and dressed in black, with stove-pipe 
hats, because the law required them to be respectably dressed. We do not 
remember to have anywhere seen a better account, in a small space, of the 
working of the Swiss democracy, the most interesting and picturesque demo- 
cracy in existence, owing to its medieval coloring. He records one curious 
incident—his meeting with two well-educated men, discussing tle classics in 
patois, and unable to speak or understand pure German. Mr. Parton de- 
scribes “ Cincinnati”—another Western city—with its excellent munici 
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smoke. an enormous commerce, fine villas, a charming cemetery, disgusting 
theatres, a laughable museum, great manufactories, a flourishing book in- 
terest, lots of hogs, much wine, and large numbers of liberal and enlight- 
We mention these phenomena in Mr. Parton’s order, and not 
in ourown. The book notices are, as usual, good, one of them being an 
obituary notice of Mr. Ball, “ the poet,” gud@ poet. The number is, on the 
whole, entertaining but not brilliant. There is nothing in it except “ The 
Week’s Ride ” that is not good, but nothing that is very good. 

The weightiest name on the list of [ours at Home is that of Dr. Bushnell, 
who takes up a seasonable division of his subject, “ The Moral Uses of Dark 
Things,” and, after showing how other theologians, to whom musquitoes have 
been a stumbling-block in the argument from final causes to a beneficent Cre- 
ator, have attempted to make these and other “animal infestations” ministers 
of vengeance or ministers of good, concludes that they “are appointed to 
serve grand purposes of benefit in the moral training of souls.” This they do 
partly by showing us that God is not constantly concerned about our happi- 
ness, and partly because they admirably symbolize our sinfulness. Rev. 
D. A. Wilson furnishes a readable paper on Sierra Leone, and notes the 
remarkable aptitude of the Africans for language. — Professor Wells treats 
of “ Brazil and the Amazons,” and speaks of the extensive colonization of 
Germans in that and the adjoining countries of South America. He alludes 
to the hard fate of many of these colonists in Brazil, and perhaps could have 
told, if he had chosen, how that emigration was brought to an end, what 
connection existed between the subsequent diversion of German settlers to 
Uruguay, and the present war on the Plate, and what part slavery in Brazil, 
by turning the Germans also to the United States, had in overthrowing 
slavery at the South and shortening its own term of existence. The writer 
corroborates the remark of Mr. Tomes that the French are by nature shop- 
keepers, and in that capacity abound in Rio Janeiro and other South American 
cities. —— Dean Alford is warmly, and, as we think, somewhat indiscreetly, 
defended in the article on “ The Queen’s English and Brother Jonathan’s.” 
The writer’s observations on the Yankee pronunciation and enunciation 
will appear less startling if we reflect how much this ranning together of 
words is practised in all languages. “So am I” was once vainly searched 
for in the dictionary by a Frenchman, under the spelling “ somi”—a common 
enough contraction even outside of New England. —— Dr. Van Santvoord 
writes well of “ Nashville during the War,” and gives some statistics of the 
national military cemeteries there which, more than any others we have 
met with, have helped us to realize the enormous sacrifices of the North. 
We recommend the author of the verses, “ Grandma is Dead,” to read 
Victor Hugo's ballad on the same theme. 

If we may trust a medal, struck ‘grato animo,” in 1846, in memory of 
“Henrico Pestalozzio, concivi immortali,” born just a century before, 
Mr. Gardette has given the Swiss one 7 too many in writing of “ Pestallozzi 
in America,” in the August Galaxy. The title must be understood to refer 
only to spiritual presence--in which sense it would have been just to have 
written, “ Rousseau in America,’ since, if Joseph Neef was a disciple of 
Pestalozzi, his master was in turn a disciple of the citizen of Geneva. The 
whole paper is well worth reading, and iis unexpected relation to Admiral 
Farragut enbances its interest. One may be sure there was nothing im- 
practicable about a teacher who could confess, “ the education of children 
and rearing of vegetables are the only occupations for which I feel any apti- 
tude.”——Mr. Winwood Reade, who does double duty this month in the 
magazines, gives here some account of ‘‘ London Amusements,” in which, 
with a dig at Du Chaillu, he contrives to say a good many hard things of his 
countrymen, and to describe some disreputable places of resort, along with 
tle Derby and the Italian Opera. The latter “is, without comparison,.the 
b-st in the world ;” and the buffoonery of the workingmen who attend the 
former “is of the grossest description—so much so that it is impossible to 
take a lady to the Derby.”——Sophie May has hitherto, we believe, 
addressed chiefly “our young folks,’’ but she essays here to persuade 
adults that the theory of marriage laid down in Gail Hamilton’s “ New 
Atmosphere” is too exacting in respect of affection. This would, per. 
haps, have been easy if she had resorted to simple argument; but she 
has chosen a fiction with a moral, and having allowed herself too little 
space for the development of so large a “ motive,” she makes a very bald 
failure.——Some one vindicates Walter Hunt's claims as against Elias 
Howe and Mr. Parton, in the enquiry, ‘‘ Who invented Sewing-Macbines ?” 
The case is strongly put from the Singer point of view; and since we 
hint at partisanship, let us say that the writer is justified in asserting of Mr. 
Parton's article in the May Atlantic (with reference merely to appearances), 
that “ its tone was that of an article written expressly to promote the pe- 


ened Jews. 








Church recovers another personage for the honors of history—Mr. Asa Whit- 
ney, who first “talked up” the scheme, and has been forgotten, We 
extract from Miss Olive Logan’s article on “ The Leg Business,” which 
means bailet-dancing, the following excellent sentiment: “ A woman should 
have her destiny in her own hands as completely as a man bas his, and the 
first boon that should be vouchsafed her is the happy knowledge that, 
before she lies down at night, she may really thank her Maker, and not her 
husband, for having given her this day her daily bread.” We sympathize 
entirely with Mr. White's aversion to the practice of The Evening Gazette in 
“ gossipping ” about public characters and advertising the next victim in 
advance. We were, therefore, grieved to meet, after reading his strictures, 
this announcement: “A sketch of Richard Grant White (writer of the 
‘Nebule’ in The Galary) will appear in an early number of The Gazette.” 
But he ought to drown his annoyance in the satisfaction of having done his 
best to persuade the public-spirited to purchase Mr. Jarves’s Gallery of Early 
Italian Pictures, which has gone begging too shamefully long, and is in 
imminent danger of being sold to Europe. 

The best article in Harper's is that on Port Hudson, better than ‘‘ Porte- 
Crayon’s” account of the Cedar Mountain fight, although the latter is 
illustrated. Both involve the generalship of Mr. Banks. The other illus- 
trated papers are “ The Dodge Club,” which is excessively humorous, and 
“The Turks, the Greeks, and the Slavons,” which is excessively dull, being 
poorly condensed from a rather lean book of travels; so that the writer’s 
satisfaction at the close for the information obtained seems to be purely 
personal or else ironical. But perhaps he is satisfied with little——* Mr. 
Gregory ” is a local story about the trials of a young schoolmistress in this 
city ; but she ought to have been forced to purchase her situation to give 
the last touch of reality to the narrative. In spite of the well-handled 
conception of the “ Reformed Ring-Man,” we doubt if any one ever recov- 
ered from an attack of the “ Ring.” ——1n “ What shall they do to be Saved ?”’ 
a physician exposes the lamentable consequences of opium-eating, warns 
the young against the habit, and points out, with scientific but awful exact- 
ness, the chances of recovery for those who repent and would fain be 
rescued, 

The only controversial articles in The Cathotic World, and almost the 
only original ones, the poetry excepted, are “ Guettée’s Papacy Schismatic,” 
“The Indissolubility of Christian Marriager,” and “Playing with Fire” 
—in which last the conduct of the preacher Murphy at Birmingham, and 
all pretexts for religious mobs, are properly censured. There is the usual 
entertaining variety of selections, from Lady Herbert’s “ Impressions of 
Spain” to an article on “ Thermometers” from Chambers’s Journal. Indi- 
rectly from Montalembert, whose “ Monks of the West”’ is reviewed among 
the literary notices, is derived an account of the Irish saint Columba or 
Columbkill, and a brief mention cf another more famous is contained in the 
article “ Solution of some Parisian Problems.” St. Fiachra, having had his 
effigy placed on the front of the inn of Nicholas Sauvage, who also kept a 
livery stable in Paris about 1650, is the veritable ancestor of the modern 
fiacre. Anarticle from the Revue des Questions Iistoriques rightly exonerates 
Vespuccius from the charge of stealing the glory of Columbus, and names, 
after Humboldt, the map-maker who invented the name of America, Martin 
Waldsee Miiller, or Hylacomylus. The full history of this controversy 
may be found in the “ Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima.” 

There is hardly anything worth mentioning in The New Jersey Magazine 
except the paper on “ The Inner Life of the House of Commons,” which is 
fresh and accurate, and altogether good. 

















NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
XVIII. 

Coach. The historical evidence points to Katce or Kocs, the name of a 
town in Hungary, as the origin of this word. See the note in the American 
edition of Wedgwood, p. 186. Further evidence on this point may be 
found in a volume entitled “ Dell’ origine e dell’ uso dei Cocchi,” by Count 
Giovanni Gozzadini, published at Bologna in 1864, from which it appears 
| that the coach, then known as the Ongaro, or Hungarian, was introduced at 
Ferrara, certaioly not later than the year 1509, by Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, 
who had been, bishop of a Hungarian diocese, and was the nephew and heir 
of Beatrice of Aragon, queen of Hungary. The facts stated by Gozzadini 
seem decisive. The Rev. Isaac Taylor, in his learned “ Words and Places,” 
|p. 448, note, refers to “two most exhaustive treatises on this word by M. 
| Cornides in the Ungrisches Magasin,” Vols. I. and II. I have no opporty 





cuniary interests of Mr. Howe, and [so far] in opposition to the interests of | nity of consulting these articles, but I believe they lead to the conclusion 
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Cold-short, applied to iron which is brittle when cold. This word is 
sometimes pronounced and written cold sizer, or shear, cold shut, and the 
last element in red short or hot-short, brittle when heated, is varied in the 
same way. It is evidently the same word as short in pastry-cookery, mean_ 
ing crisp or brittle, short cake, short crust. Although short, in all its different 
senses, may be from one and the same primitive, yet, as is shown by the his- 
tory of the corresponding word in the Scandinavian languages, the two sig- 
nifications have been differently developed, and it is not improbable that our 
short, brittle, is borrowed from the Swedish or Danish. In the metallurgi- 


cal industry of the Scandinavian countries, kallt skirt, kold-skjért, réd-skért, | 


réd-skjért, have been used from time immemorial, and similar forms are 
found in the Platt-Deutsch dialects, while in all those languages short, in 
the familiar sense, is without the initial S, which seems to have been first 
introduced in Anglo-Saxon, sceort. I do not find, however, that the A.-S- 
sceort had the sense of brittle. The adjective does not occur in Old North 
ern in either form or signification, but the verbs skera, skora, to cut, divide, 
break, are found in that language, and the Lat. curtus, whence Ital. corto, 
Fr. court, seems to be an allied word. 


Commander. This word, one in form, has a double origin and signifi- 
cation. In its familiar sense of one who commands, it is a noun derived 
from the English verb command by the ordinary process of adding the ter 
minal ¢7. In its meaning of a certain charge, in a religious order of knight. 
hood—a sense not given by the editors of Webster under commander, 
though indicated under commandery—it is derived from the French com- 
mandeur. In the first signification this noun is active, in the other passive, 
being applied to persons to whom an estate called a commandery is com- 
mitted or commended in trust for the use of the order to which he belongs. 
The two significations are etymologically, but not logically, connected ; the 
one not being deduced from the other, but both independently from a com- 
mon origin. 


Commodore. This word is referred to the Ital. commendatore, Sp. com. 
endador, as a probable source. These Romance words are of the passive 
class, meaning originally one who holds a commandery, not one who com- 
mands, nor have they the signification of commodore at all. _ It might very 
naturally happen that a knight of Malta, who held a commandery of his 
order, should have the command of a naval squadron, and Englishmen, ig- 
norant of the meaning of comendador may, in such case, have taken it for 
the designation of a naval rank, and introduced it, in a corrupt form, into 
their own language. But this is no better than a mere guess, which is worth 
nothing without proof. If the signification of the source is to be regarded, 
the Portuguese capitao mor, which, as I have elsewhere suggested, exactly 
corresponds in meaning to commodore, furnishes a better etymology. 


Corfute, a native or inhabitant of Corfi. I cannot say that this appella- 
tive may not have been employed by somebody, but the regular word is 
Corfiote. 


Cross. These words and their immense family of compounds and 
Crutch. derivatives furnish a good illustration of the way in which 
Curse. ) particular incidents, connected with the moral interests of 


humanity, often give great prominence and variety of application to words 
which otherwise would have been forgotten when the objects they express 
have fallen into disuse. Simply as the name of a barbarous implement of 
punishment inflicted by the Romans and other cruel nations of the ancient 
world, cross would hardly have become the stem of a great multitude of 
words of very diversified and important significations both literal and figu- 
rative. Whether cruz has any etymological connection with erwdelis, 
crudus, cruentus, cruor, etc., may be doubted ; but the Romans do not seem 
to have felt the possible alliance between them, and they formed but a small 
number of derivatives, mostly literal in sense, from cruz. But when the 
cross became familiar as the instrument of the death of the Christian 
Saviour and the symbol of Christianity, it assumed at once a great etymo- 
logical importance, and hundreds of words, some of them but remotely re- 
sembling the Latin cruz, are now traced to it as their proximate or remote 
original. 


Cur, referred to German Kéther, a peasant’s house-dog. The O. Dutch 
korre gives some countenance to the supposition that this is a Gothic word, 
but the historical evidence is in favor of the supposition that it comes from 
curtail, persons not qualified to hunt by the laws of England, and, perbape, 
other countries, having been formerly required to dock or curtail (court 
tailler) the tails of their dogs. See curtail dog in Webster. 


Currier.) I have investigated the history of these words at some length 


Curry. § inanote in the American edition of Wedgwood. There is 
little or no doubt that cwrrier is from the Latin cortarius, and curry—to 
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dress leather—may be from the same root, though this is by no means cer- 
| tain. Currier, a leather-dresser, appears to be older than the verb to curry, 
|and it is difficult to doubt that Wycliffe first introduced the noun directly 
| from the coriarius of the Vulgate. I find no earlier example of the verb than 
the participial form in the “ Promptorium Parvulorum,” p. 110, “Curragyn’ 
horsys, or other lyke, strigillo,” “ curragy”’ leder, cociodio.” 

The verb to curry, in the sense of dressing a horse, is certainly from the 
French conréer, as is abundantly shown by the examples I have cited in my 
note in Wedgwood. Several others are referred to in Miiller, Mittelhoch 
deutsches Worterbuch, under kunriere. There is no reason to believe that 
conréer is from corium, though my citations prove that this verb wos some 
times applied to the dressing of leather at a very early date. 

The editors do not explain the origin of the popular phrase, “ to curry 
favor,” which is properly stated by Wedgwood, It is the translation of a 
French proverbial expression, étriller Fuuvean, to curry Favel (to: 
original English form), fare! meaning a chestnut-colored horse. The French 
say, “ Tel étrille Fuuveau qui puis Je mord,’"—the ungrateful jade bites him 
that curries her. The third number of the seventh volume, 1806, of the 
“ Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englische Literatur ” contains an old French 
poem of the beginning of the fourteenth century, entitled “ Le Roman de 
Fauvel,” or, “ Lignage de Fauvel, Satyre contre le Pape,” ete., in which, or 
in some other old satire of the same character, the origin of the phrase is to 
be found. 

Shakespeare, Henry IV., Part IL, V. 1., employs the verb curry in what 
must be an abridged form of the proverbial expression, “ | would evrry with 
master.” This use of the word is not noticed in Webster. 
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The Results of Emancipation in the United States of America. By a 
Committee of the American Freedman'’s Union Commission. (New York ; 
July, 1867.)—This month there meets at Paris an international anti-slavery 
conference, whose projectors having solicited reports on (1) the slave-trade, 
(2) slavery, and (3) the results of emancipation, the commission named 
above responds with perfect propriety, and with an authority which cannot 
be questioned, upon the third subject of enquiry. One does not report to a 
public meeting details which would make a volume, and this pamphlet has, 
accordingly, nothing in point of thoroughness or of bulk in common with 
the admirable work of M. Cochin, which it recalls by its title. A few pages 
of statistics, to be read rather than recited, are furnished by the committee 
to relieve the simplicity of their résumé, which, for breadth of view, method 
ical arrangement, and accuracy of statement, has, perhaps, never been 
equalled in the,same compass by any previously attempted sketch of the 
transition from slavery to the status quo of civil equality and educational 
development. It swiftly passes in review the history of emancipation as 
a military and political movement, the legal and social condition in which 
the negro was left by emancipation, the iustrumentalities—voluntary and 
governmental—employed for the improvement of his condition, and, finally, 
what has been achieved by them towards providing for his physical wants, 
securing him impartial justice, reorganizing labor, and providing educa- 
tion, 

Such a document cannot fail to impress deeply the minds of those to 
whom it is specially addressed, and does not need the weight which the 
signatures of ChiefJustice Chase and Major-General Howard lend to it, 
The Sanitary Commission has justly taken a prize at the Paris Exhibition, 
and has equally shed honor on the United States and light on the American 
character. Compared with the Freedman’s Commission, however, its aims 
must be confessed more restricted, more akin to the common feeling of 
humanity and human relationship, and therefore more naturally sponta- 
neous, while having every attribute of popularity, and elevated beyond 
reach of party odiam or party hatred. The Sanitary Commission naturally 
ended with the end of bloodshed—of the warfare between army and army ; 
| the Freedman’s Commission will terminate, by self-limitation, with the war- 
| fare of civilizations—whenever the only guaranty of republican government 
is established unshakably where slavery flourished. Its object does not 
appeal to enthusiasm, but to reflection; it does not touch the family chord, 
nor rouse the sympathies by tales of physical suffering ; it is not exempt 
from the disfavor of the fashionable and the enmity of a numerous and yet 
powerful party. The movement to educate the freedmen is really political, 
but partisan only because to be republican is, in the United States, to be 
Partisan ; but as it is conducted from disinterested motives, by honorable, 
usdal, and approved means, and as it consults the ultimate welfare of the 
entire country, it should receive the support of every citizen who to national! 
pride joins faith in the institutions of his country ; and to him we cordially 
commend this pamphlet. 
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trfi ( ny of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
I , they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to | 

ipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

Al Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tut Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE NEGRO'S CLAIM TO OFFICE. 


Men who say a great deal and are fond of startling effects must 
needs sometimes say things that it is not very easy to make good in 
calm discussion. Mr. Wade and Mr. Phillips have of late both got 
into Aifficulty owing to their having, in their eagerness to be in the 
advance ground of radicalism, taken up positions which it was easier 
to occupy than defend. Mr. Wade startled the world a few weeks ago 
by some rather confused talk about the duty of the Government 
toward the laboring classes, and as his discoveries were not favorably 
received by the public, detachments of newspaper correspondents had 
to be sent to his rescue to disengage him from the unbelievers. Mr. 
Phillips also having secured all the objects for which he labored for thirty 
years, began to find himself rather hard pressed for congenial occupa- 
tion, and has accordingly begun to agitate for the election of a colored 
man to the Vice-Presidency. The public having received his argu- 
ments on this subject with irreverence, not to say with hilarity, and 
there being some indications that he has advanced too far, detachments 
of his friends are also coming to his rescue. Harper's Weekly, accord- 
ingly, undertakes to show, last week, that it is by no means “ absurd” 
to claim the Vice-Presidency for the colored people, and that the elec- 
tion of a colored man to office will be the only sure sign that the caste 
feeling has died out with regard to negroes, and that therefore “‘ we 
should labor for their election to office both as a sign and as a help.” 
That is to say, by electing negroes to office, we shall help to destroy 
the prejudice against them, and at the same time furnish proof that the 
prejudice has ceased to exist. . 

This view of the case is, it seems to us, based on a false impression 
of the cause of the prejudice against colored people, as well as of the 
principle which should regulate the bestowal of public offices. This 
prejudice is not confined to the United States; it exists in a greater or 
less degree all over the Western world. It exists in almost as great a 
degree in aristocratic circles in England as in Southern circles in this 
country; it is nowhere stronger than in white circles in Jamaica, 
where the negroes have been free for nearly forty years, and have filled 
almost all public offices, and figured at the governor’s levees, and dined 
at his table, though we admit it rages nowhere with such virulence as 
amongst the Anglo-Saxon race. Nor is the African race the only ob- 
ject of it. Hindoos and Chinese are exposed to it in almost the same 
degree. The contempt with which the average Englishman regards the 
Hindoo can hardly be surpassed by anything which the negro has in 
this country to undergo from the most besotted Democrat; and yet the 
Englishman has seen the Hindoo in all the pomp and pride and circum- 
stance of royalty, and of every other great office ; he has seen him serve 
gallantiy in war, and knows him to be acute, refined, and descended 
from ancestors who, if their glory differed from European glory, were, 
nevertheless, glorious, Hindoos now are admitted to every department 
of the government service, sit on the bench, practise in the courts, 
and yet nobody will say that their official dignities have done much 
to raise them in the estimation of Englishmen. What they have done 
is to raise England and Englishmen in the estimation of Hindoos, 

The dislike of Englishmen and Americans to colored people, and 
their unwillingness to admit their equality, is not due simply to differ- 
ence of feature, or color, or race, but to difference of feature, color, and 
race combined with apparent want of mental, moral, and physical vigor. 
People whom an Anglo-Saxon can “ lick” easily he never respects, and 
cannot readily be got to respect. The Indian is as repulsive in appear- 
ance as the negro, and less capable of civilization, and yet, during all the 
earlier period of American history, an admixture of Indian blood in one’s 
veins was considered as something to be proud of; and it will be observed 
that this feeling has declined, and the Indian has fallen into the contempt 
which at present surrounds him, in the ratio of the decline of his powers 
of mischief. When he was capable of putting the scalps of a whole 





colony in danger nobody greatly objected to having a squaw for a 
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grandmother, but since he lost his power of taking scalps at all, nobody 
likes to acknowledge relationship with him. Taking scalps, to be 
sure, may not per se be a remarkable indication of anything but fero- 
city and cunning; but the power of combining and carrying on a 
destructive war does indicate considerable power both of mind and 
body. Now the disability of the negro in the eyes of American society 
is due to the fact that he has never done anything which was an evi- 
dence of great capacity. He has never achieved wealth, which, in an 
Anglo-Saxon community, is the greatest evidence of power, and he 
has achieved neither literary, nor scientific, nor military distinction. 
That he has never had a chance to do so it may be easy to show; but 
society, in judging people, does not take opportunities or want of 
opportunities into account. Its decisions are shaped simply by accom- 
plished results. When a man talks to it of what he might do if he 
had a chance, it laughs and leaves him. The only field in which the 
friends of the negro have been as yet able to produce strong indica- 
tions of capacity superior to that of white men, is that of art; but it 
is only very recently that Americans and Englishmen have begun to 
look on painters or musicians or actors as anything better than vaga- 
bond adventurers of whom the community would be well rid. 

We hold, therefore, as we have once before said when discussing 
this same subject, that the removal of the white prejudice against the 
negro depends almost entirely on the negro himself. You can work 
sufficiently on the religious and moral feelings of the white community 
to secure for him justice and political equality, and a fair chance in the 
race of life; but as long as the great mass of negroes—in fact, the whole 
colored population as a class—are in a lower state of civilization than 
the rest of the population, less learned, less wealthy, less cultivated, 
less refined, less progressive, have, in short, achieved less in every walk 
of life, it is chimerical to ask the white majority to bestow on negroes, 
as a class, special marks of honor by selecting a colored man for the 
Vice-Presidency or other high office, simply because of his color ; and yet, 
as we understand them, this is what Mr. Phillips and IJurper’s Weekly 
ask us to do. 

The right of negroes, as negroes, to seats in the State legislatures 
and in Congress we do not question; nay, we assert it, because in the 
existing state of society in this country negroes can only be fairly 
represented by negroes. The admission of colored men to the repre- 
sentative body, as long as a sixth of the population are colored, and 
are separated in feeling and antecedents and condition by a wide 
gulf from their white neighbors, is not the bestowal of an honor, it is 
an act of justice. But the election, by the whole Union, to a high 
Federal office, of a colored man for the sole reason that the fraction of 
the community to which he belonged was poor and mean and despised, 
would, in our opinion, be a degradation and perversion of the office, 
and would not help the colored population, because it would outrage 
the sense of justice and sense of propriety of the best portion of the 
whites. There is something very amusing in the simplicity with which 
Mr. Phillips tries to persuade himself and persuade others, that as soon 
as people saw a negro foisted into the Vice-Presidency by political 
manceuvring, the whites would begin to respect the colored population 
more than they had previously done. He might as well talk of regu- 
lating the temperature by forcing the mercury up and down in a ther- 
mometrical tube. Election to office is, and always has been, and we 
trust always will be, the result of the popular estimate of a man’s char- 
acter, not the cause of it. Therefore, whenever we see a negro in the 
Vice-Presidency, it will, we admit, be a sign that negroes, as a class, 
have risen in popular estimation. But to raise them in popular esti- 
mation, we must go about exhorting them to do the things and lead 
the life which win popular esteem, instead of exhorting the whites 
to bestow highest honors or their gifts on the class which has done 
least to deserve them, or to béstow the most important political trusts 
on the class which has done least to prove its fitness for them. 

The offices of government, as we understand government, are estab- 
lished for the service of the whole community, and not for the consola- 
tion of the unfortunate or unsuccessful, and if there be one political 
abuse from which, more than any other, the country has in these latter 
days suffered, it is the practice of bestowing nominations and appoint- 
ments with reference not to the candidate’s fitness or to the public 
needs, br’ with reference to such arbitrary and senseless considerations 
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as “ the claims ” of particular sections or localities or interests. It isto | journal whieh professes to have high aims, by ascribing it either to 


this abuse of its power by the convention that we owe our present | 
valuable ruler, Andrew Johnson, and it is to this abuse of their power by 
the President and Senate that we have owed and do still owe most of 
our worst diplomatic oflicers, and many of the worst in other branches of 
the public service. It is to the idea, too, out of which this abuse springs 
—that offices are “ spoils” or prizes and not trusts—that we owe much 
of the jobbing which marks the election of United States senators. 
Many a valuable man is lost to the Senate because some one section of 
a State has “claims” involving the choice of somebody else. To this 
abuse Mr. Phillips wants to give an immense extension. 

It is said that the arguments now used for the election of negroes 
to high office are such as have been and are constantly used in favor 
of the election or appointment of persons belonging to other despised 
or unfortunate classes, or interests. We deny it in toto. During the long 
contest in England which preceded the admission of Jews to the House 
of Commons, nobody ever thought of claiming seats for them as a means 
of raising Jews in the popular estimation. This work the advo- 
cates of their claims well knew the Jews must do for themselves. 
What was demanded in the case of the Jews, as well as of the Irish Cath- 
olics, was the removal as an act of justice of all legal barriers to their 
holding office. The moral and social barriers they were left to re- 
move themselves by the ordinary means—that is, by industry, learning, 
energy, activity, eloquence, and public spirit, Baron Rothschild got 
his seat in the House of Commons not as a means of elevating his race, 
but because his race was elevated ; because it had shown itself in every 
country in Europe foremost in the work of civilization; because its | 
members were the first in the ranks of commerce, literature, arts, and 
arms, and because, in short, it had become ridiculous and absurd to ex- 
clude a Jew, as Jew, from any post of honor. The mere social prejudice 
against Jews is still strong in every Christian country—stronger with 
many people than the prejudice against negroes—but as long as Jews 
are amongst the wealthiest merchants and bankers, the ablest lawyers 
and scientific men in the world, no prejudice can shut them out from 
more than their share, calculated on numbers, of political honors. 

The foreign population in this country is more numerous than the 
negro population, and has contributed far more to its wealth and 
strength and fame and prosperity. Foreigners are found in the most 
distinguished places in all walks of life, but how many foreigners are 
there in Congress? What foreigner has yet been nominated for the 
governorship of a State or the Vice-Presidency? Two or three have 
filled second-rate embassies ; but, so far as we know, no high official 
position has yet been conferred by the popular vote on a man of for-| 
eign birth, and we have yet to meet with a foreigner who is fool 
enough to complain of this as a grievance or as an indication that 
foreigners are treated as “ political outcasts.” The exclusion is a nat- 
ural one, and because natural perfectly just. As long as native Ameri- 
cans do most of the brain work of the country, havesmost to do with 
the supply of its ideas and the direction of its industry, the high polit- 
ical positions will fall te their lot. If the day should ever come when 
high political positions shall be distributed, as treasury clerkships and 
custom-house places now are, as a mode of relieving or encouraging 
the helpless or friendless or destitute or incompetent, a serious blow 
will assuredly be struck at the stability of the government, and we, 
for our part, hope that nothing of the kind will ever be submitted to 
by the people either for the sake of the negroes or any other race or 
tribe, because we know that when negroes have contributed their fair 
share to the work of civilization and good government, no prejudice 


can, in a free Christian country, prevent them from receiving their fair. 
share of the prizes. 




















THE POLITICAL VALUE OF GOOD INTENTIONS. | 


Ir we may judge from the letters we occasionally receive from cor- | 
respondents touching our manner of dealing with public men, and, in 
fact, concerning our whole theory of political criticism, a great many | 
excellent people can only account for hostile or unfavorable criticism | 
of men whose intentions are good, and whose services have been valu- 
able, or whose reputation, whether their intentions be good or bad, 
is of value to the party to which they belong, when it appears in a’ 


correspondent asks us whether “ great intellectuality and a certain 
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undue devotion to intellectual considerations, and coasequently un- 
due neglect of moral ones, or to a mere love of fault-finding. One 


kind of refinement may not exist with but little real moral develop- 
ment or little knowledge of what is required to attain it?” _ The obvious 
answer to this is, yes; this particular combination resulted in Napoleon 
Bonaparte amongst rulers; and very remarkable instances of it might 
be cited by the score from the annals of literature and science and 
theology. But this question is of very little value by itself. To give it 
any pertinence for the purposes of this discussion we must ask the con- 
verse: Whether considerable moral development, or, in other words, a 
very highly cultivated state of the conscience, may not exist with alow 
state of the intellect ? To this the answer must also be, yes. This par- 
ticular combination has been even commoner than the other, and it jas 
produced fanatics and persecutors and tyrants and blunderers by the 
thousand, who have probably inflicted more injury on mankind than 
all the ordinary criminals, intellectual or non-intellectual, the earth 
has produced. To it the world owed Philip IL. of Spain, and James 
II. of England, and Arboes, the Spanish inquisitor, who was canon 
ized the other day at Rome. But the end of all political criticism, 
which professes to have any end beyond the critic’s personal gratifica- 
tion, or the infliction of pain on others, is the promotion, in statesmen, of 
as near an approach as possible to equilibrium between the mental and 
moral powers, and the maintenance in the public mind of a fair appre- 
ciation of the necessity of this equilibrium, in order to produce good 
government. 

The course of events in America, for the last twenty or thirty years, 
in our opinion, has been such as to bring the moral qualities of public 
men into very high esteem, and make intellectual ones seem of very 
little account. The country has just emerged from a struggle which was, 
perhaps, more nearly a purely moral struggle than any in political his- 
tory. The question involved was, whether it was rigit or wrong, wise 
or foolish, that the powers of a great government should be used to 
assist in retaining four or five millions of human beings in the condi 
tion of beasts of the field ; and the circumstances of the case were such 
that the wealthy, the intellectual, and a large proportion of the pro- 
fessedly religious people, not of the United States only, but of the world, 
were ranged on the side of the wrong. What was needed to keep 
the struggle up was not clear brains so much as valiant hearts; not 
learning or experience so muck as pluck and tenacity, sympathy with 
humanity and hatred of oppression, The resuit was that people 
came to look upon fidelity to the anti-slavery cause, and a generally 
philanthropic tendency, as the one test of statesmanship, and under 
cover of this feeling a large number of gentlemen have won their way 
to places in public life, which we will not say they did not deserve, 
or which, as the country was then circumstanced, they were not the 
right men to fill. What we do say is, that the circumstances have so 
changed, and the problems presented for solution are now so different, 
that they are fit to fill them no longer. 

Moreover, during the last thirty years the spread of democratic ideas, 





'both here and in Europe, has naturally given humanitarian feelings 


an immense impulse. The good things of the world have been so 
long reserved for the high-born few, that the spectacle of the low-born 
many entering or enjoying them gives immense satisfaction. The 


| spectacle of human faculties exerting themselves without trammel or 


hindrance from law or social usage also gives immense satisfaction, 


and it is only in the United States that this spectacleis to be witnessed 


in anything like perfection. The consequence is that the sympathy, 
pure human sympathy with one’s fellow-men as men, has received a 
development in this country such as it has received nowhere else. 
Nowhere else is there as much disposition to help the unfortunate, as 
much readiness to rejoice with the successful, as much reluctance to 
bear hardly on the stupid and ignorant, or even the criminal, or to exact 
of anybody more than he finds it convenient to give, or to pass harsh 
judgment on anybody's errors or shortcomings. Nowhere in the 
world is “ the poor devil” so sure of a “chance,” so sure of oblivion 
for his follies or recognition of his efforts to amend. Nowhere, in 
short, is society so pervaded by the spirit of good nature—genuine, 
hearty good nature. 
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Now, good nature, like many other good things, may exist in excess, 
or it may be allowed to act at wrong times and places; and when it is 
allowed to affect the public judgment as to the qualifications of public 
servants, or as to their manner of doing their duties, it may work 
infinite mischief. Ask any officer of sufficient cultivation to be able 
to look objectively at the system of which he forms a part, or any- 


, er :, . 4 
body who had much to do with the working of the Sanitary Commis- | 
_rists,” men with “ low moral feeling.” 


sion during the war, or any one who has had much experience in the 


work of administrative and social reform, what he has found to be the | 
export. His position in the Republican party was such that the rest of 


greatest obstacle to efficiency, to the prompt and punctual discharge of 


duty, to the promotion or employment of good men, to the eradica- | 
tion of abuses and malpractices, and he will tell you almost invariably | 
revealed, Gold began to fly the country faster than ever, and the 


that it was the unwillingness of everybody to complain of anybody 
else or hold anybody to a strict account, or, in short, be in any way 
disagreeable to anybody for any reason whatever. 


The result of the working of these two influences combined on the | 


popular mind is very curious. If you say of a member of Congress 
that he has displayed gross ignorance of political economy, of history, 
and of most things which a legislator ought to know, you are told that 
he has for years been the friend of the black man, or that he is kind 
to his wife and to the poor, or sets a good example in regard to total | 


torians and economists gone to him, and told him that he could do 
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nothing to stop the operations of the speculators; that if he attempted 
to meddle with them by penal legislation he would only aggravate the 
evil, and that nothing could effect a cure except the success of the mili- 
tary operations, inasmuch as the speculation was based on the uncer- 


_tainties of the war, he would certainly have driven them from him with 


wrath as “ dilettante,” “ kid-glove politicians,” “ philosophers,” “ theo- 
So he brought in a bill sending 
the speculators to jail if they bought or sold gold except for foreign 


the majority followed him like a flock of sheep, and the bil] was passed 
at once. The working of the laws of political economy were at once 


dealers in it stayed away from the market, or had to have higher prices 
in order to compensate them for the risk of selling. It went up in two 
days from about 200 to 280; it woul4 have been 300 in a few hours 
more. Panic was spreading through the country; the price of every 
‘commodity shot up in sympathy with the price of gold; the poor 
began to be more pinched than ever, the credit of the Government was 
shaken, the prospects of the war made more uncertain than ever. The 
act was then repealed before the mischief went any further; but Mr. 


abstinence, If you say that he has been making a demagogical speech Stevens's ignorance, and that of his colleagues, here resulted in just as 


tending to confuse the ignorant, excite false expectations and false | 


much evil as if the act had been framed from a motives. We men- 


notions of the powers and duty of government, you are told that he is tion this case simply because it happened to furnish, within a brief 
a “self-made man,” that he never had any schooling, but learnt all he space of time, and in figures, as on a thermometer, a oantant illustration 
knows over the fire in the evenings, and spent many years of his youth | of the way in which ignorant legislation works. Ordinarily, however, 
as a day-laborer; and these things are put forward, not as excuses or | ‘the effects of such legislation, instead of being registered in this way, 
by way of palliation, but as positive merits, which make your criticism | and exhibited to the world inside forty-eight hours, are diffused over a 
improper, if not foolish, and you are probably accused in your turn of | wide area, and do not show themselves in a marked manner for a long 
placing a low estimate on moral development, and of want of sympathy ' period, or are so mixed up with other phenomena when they do 





with the poor, 
Now, at the risk of being accused of talking Buckle, we assert that 


ignorance or “small intellectuality” is, in politicians, immorality ; | 


that, in short, their blunders are nearly all crimes, and that God has 
so ordered the world as to make mind as necessary in governors as 


, ‘ 
even conscience, inasmuch as He has so ordered it that, in the long | 
run, nothing but wise government succeeds. If any design of Provi- | 


dence is revealed in history, it is clearly and unquestionably this, that 
good intentions of rulers shall not save the people ; that they must 
know well, as well as mean well; that the ignorant statesman, what- 
ever the condition of his conscience may be, shall be beowaht to) 

naught; that, in short, politics must be cultivated as a science, and 
that its secrets can no more be got at by the cultivation of the heart 
than those of astronomy or chemistry. The example of President Lin- 


coln will, doubtless, be at once cited in refutation of this theory; but | 


President Lincoln, we reply, was a genius, and genius is an exception 
to all rules. It would be just as sensible to cite Oliver Cromwell, 


. r , - ! 
in proof of the uselessness of General Yon Moltke’s attainments, or | 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s victories in Italy in his first campaign, in proot 
of the worthlessness to a general of military experience. Moreover, 
Mr. Lincoln was coneerned throughout his administration mainly | 
with a moral question. His work was the simple one, as he himself | 
detined it, of “ pegging away,” and he did it faithfully. In other 
words, he was called upon rather for tenacity and fidelity, and fur 
thorough comprehension of the people behind him, than for legislative 
skill. 

To illustrate the foregoing more thoroughly, however, we shall cite 
an incident in the career of a gentleman whom everybody respects, 
and none more than we do ourselves, and whose services in times past 
we rate as highly as anybody. He happens, however, to furnish an 
excellent example of the politician whose moral development has got 
the better of his intellectual one, His forte is his love of liberty, his 
keen sympathy with the poor and oppressed, and during the last thirty 
years these qualities served him in good stead, But the war brought 
him into power, and he was thereupon enabled to embody his own 
ideas in legislation, The gold speculators in 1863 were, as he thought, 
running up the price of gold, thus enhancing the price of commodities, 
shaking the credit of the Government, encouraging the enemy, pro 
tracting the war, and, in fact, working moral as well as political evil, 


and his indignation was greatly roused against them. Had the his- 


| show themselves, that it needs some mental training and close powers 
of observation to follow them up to their cause. But volumes might 
be filled with illustrations of the same sort. 

The evil is a crying one, and the country is undoubtedly sensible of 
it. Large numbers of people feel that a government such as ours, 
dealing with a population such as ours has, cannot be carried on 
successfully without the infusion of some knowledge into legislation ; 
that though it may be well to honor a man who “ having begun life as 
a poor boy,” and “never having had any schooling,” has become 
| popular and distinguished and rich, and hates evil, snd to put him 
‘into a saloon car, it is not well to let him drive the engine; that 
political evil is not always perceptible to the mere moral vision; but 
for the majority the lesson is hard to learn. In trying to help to 
spread it, journalists have a very difficult duty. They have to make 
their impression instantly, and make it on men whose attention is 
| difficult to catch, and whom they cannot hold down and force to 
| listen as preachers can, Consequently they have in some way or other 
to be striking. Too often they accomplish this by ignoring all distinc- 
tions and by constant overstatement. Their opponents are always foolish 
and ignorant knaves, their friends are prophets, apostles, and martyrs; 
but everybody knows how little impression this sort of talk now 
|makes on the public. For ourselves, we claim the use of the ordinary 
and I€gitimate rhetorical weapons, but falsehood, exaggeration, and 
vituperation are not amongst the number. We claim the right of 
pointing out as well as we can what we conceive to be political blun- 
ders, and the greater the reputation and influence of the man who 
commits them the more incumbent on the press do we hold it to be 
to assail the blunderers. Moreover, ridicule is a legitimate rhetorical 
weapon, and in periodical literature an indispensable one. In nine 
cases out of ten a reductio ad absurdum is the readiest and most con- 
vincing argument at hand, and it is an argument which it is impossi- 
ble to use against some people without laughing while doing it. In 
dealing with really ignorant men, as one often has to do in dealing 
with politicians, who know so little of what they are talking about as 
to supply absolutely no basis for calm discussion, there is nothing to 
be done but laugh—-and laugh heartily. Life is too short, and there is 
too much work to be done in the world to make it possible or advisa- 
ble to sit down and reason omevery subject that comes up with such 
lights as Mr. Robinson of Brooklyn or Mr. Rogers of New Jersey, or 
many others of greater fame whom we might mention but will not; 
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and, let us add, there are but few weapons which have rendered more 
service to freedom and justice and humanity, and all other good causes, 
than ridicule. 








HONORARY DEGREES. 


In a college calendar July may be called “the month of degrees.” 
The present season has been as prolific as any of its predecessors in 
these academic distinctions. Not only has there been the staple 
harvest of bachelors, and a full assortment of masters, ‘‘ in course” and 
“out of course,” “ honorary” and “ad eundem,” but there has been, 
considering the cool weather, a very fair crop of honorary doctorates 
in law, medicine, and theology, with some show of fruit, as the gar- 
deners would say, in the varieties which have been newly introduced 
into this country—the doctorates of philosophy and music, One 
institution which, so far as we know, is not distinguished for its 
advantages in the way of instruction, has bestowed, for several years, 
more honorary titles than it has numbered students in its graduating 
classes. For some time past we have watched these corunation cere- 
monies, when modest worth and ambitious intrigue are both rewarded 
with university distinctions, endeavoring to discover the law of 
selection by which some men come to doctorates and other men do 
not. Ourcuriosity has at least been repaid with amusement. Knowing 
some of the managers of our oldest and most honored institutions, we 
have been favored with glimpses behind the scenes, and have learned 
a little of the arts which are employed to secure the doctorates in 
divinity and law, these being “the grand prizes” in the commence- 
ment lottery. We have followed the steps of one candidate and 
another, and have sometimes seen the same person doubly dubbed with 
the mystic initials bestowed in two different colleges, by a surprisingly 
simujtaneous recognition of his merit, when all the world was won- 
dering that he was dubbed at all. The conclusion to which we have | 
come is this, that the mode in which honorary degrees are conferred 
in this country is a sham and a shame. Institutions of learning which 
should be vigorous and independent enough to resist abuses, are led 
by the fashion, or by the demands of their graduates and friends, 
consciously or unconsciously, to perpetuate an evil which has gradually | 
crept in, and which is fast becoming a positive nuisance. 

To understand how these modern abuses have grown up, we must 
bear in mind the history of academic titles. Our fathers brought 
them to this country from England, where they formed a part of the 
paraphernalia of medieval society. A college was an association or 
guild. None could enter it except by conforming to the prescribed | 
formalities. Once admitted, various privileges were open to the 
scholar, and the diploma he received conferred in fact, as well as in| 
form, Jura, Insignia, Honores, Privilegia, Dignitates. Many positions 
in life were accessible only to those who had passed through the) 
academic portal, In this literary guild were grades or ranks. The 
bachelor had the right prelegendi, or of teaching with a text-book ; 
the master had the right projitendi, or of being a professor, and of 
teaching without a manual his ownaccumulated wisdom. Gradually the 
doctor’s rank became even higher than the master’s, and was considered 
as the mark of superior distinction in some branch of learning. Like 
the lower degrees it was conferred upon examination, and was the 
certificate of the college or university which conferred it that the re- 
cipient was a proficient in medicine, divinity, or law. In accordance 
with the modesty which distinguished the foundation of our oldest 
American colleges, honorary doctorates were not, for many years, 
conferred at all. Even the honorary master’s degree was sparingly 
bestowed. After a while, when the primitive simplicity of manner 
was yielding to the dignities and forms of the revolutionary period, 
doctorates of divinity and law were freely bestowed on men distin- 
guished in church and state—never, we believe, in this country, tor 
merit in examination, but always honoris causi. As letters became a 
profession, the doctorate of law was conferred on men of scientitic and 
literary attainments, without reference to their skill in jurisprudence. 
While the population was scanty and the colleges were but halt-a- 
dozen in number, no great harm came from this bestowal of degrees. 
The coileges were chary of their honors, and the recipients were com- 
monly men who were, at least, as worthy of academic distinction as 
any in the land. The college managers were responsible also to public 
sentiment. But now, the number of colleges has largely increased. 
No one pretends to keep the run of them. The doctorates which they 
confer are innumerable. Designing men are consequently enabled to | 


make use of their academic titles to impose upon unwary people. | 


They use their degrees to sell their literary wares, puff their schools, | 
and secure consideration from their neighbors. The real distinctions 
of scholarship are popularly underrated, and many modest and emi- 
nent men of letters are depreciated because their more pushing neigh- 
bors have borne away the endorsement of the colleges. We hold, 
therefore, that the older colleges ought to recast their mode of con- 
ferring degrees. Let Harvard and Yale inaugurate a change, and the 
smaller colleges will soon follow suit. 

Tuere are several considerations which ought to be borne in mind in 
thinking of such achange. In the first place, all the colleges of the! 
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land, some hundred in number, claim the same privilege of creating 
doctors. A “female college” out West, or a chartered corporation 
without any students, can furnish the same brand as Harvard or Yale. 
“ UL.D.” looks just as well at the end of a name, and the “* Reverend 
Dr.” sounds just as well for a pretix, when the degree is conferred by 
the unheard-of University of Montana, as when it is received from 
Oxford or Cambridge. The public are very forgetful, and though the 
dons in our older colleges may scoff at the degrees of their younger 
sisters, there is no one else to care. Again, all these institutions, old 
and new, “male and female,” bestow their honors, so far as we can 
discover, without any guiding principle. Certainly there is no avowal 
of reasons, nor any show of examination, nor any publicity of discus 
sion. At the close of commencement exercises the gaping assembly 
is astounded by the announcement that A and B anc C sre constituted 
doctors of theology or law, and this grave distinction is telegraphed at 
once, through the associated press, to every city in the land; but no 
key is given to the proceeding. Who can tell why Professor Pierce 
was honored this year at Cambridge, or Secretary Stantor. at New 
Haven ? 

But this indiscriminate bestowal of titles by well-known and wn 
known colleges is not the worst evil. It is so easy to get a degree, 
so many men of slight acquisitions have obtained degrees, that it is 
now the way to apply for these honors; and if the secret sessions ot 
college corporations were made public, there would be an astounding 
revelation of intimations and open requests and indorsements. Mem 
bers of the faculties of colleges are constantly apptied to to lend their 


influence to secure a doctorate for this person or that. By designed 


coincidences, letters are sometimes received from distant points and 
from very different writers, calling attention to the peculiar merits of 
this or that candidate, and recommending Lim to favorable considera- 
tion. 

What now is the remedy fur this state of things?) Three occur to 
us as possible. First, the older and ‘rmer colleges might refuse to 
give honorary doctorates uncer any circumstances. The smaller and 
younger colleges would be likely to follow the example, This would 
be the simpicst and easiest mode of remedying the abuse. Or, secondly, 
doctorates in law or theology might be given on examination—the 
candidate offering himself, like the candidates for the baccalaureate, 
openly and honorably, with a thesis or treatise which should exhibit 
his attainments, This is the usage of some of the foreign universities. 
Or, thirdly, a college might declare its purpose to advance its own 
graduates to honorary distinctions on certain recognized principles of 
promotion—the publication of some scholarly work, the aceomplish- 
ment of some literary task, or the attainment of some high position. 
In every case the reasons for bestowing the degree snould be openly 
avowed, If a man is made doctor of laws, the public have a right .to 
know whether it means he has fought a battle, or is on the right side 
in politics, or is a donor to the extent of “tive thousand dollars and 
upwards,” 

At present everything looks accidental, Two years ago, General 
Grant, on his way to Canada, happened to take a commencement dinner 
in a town down East, and came away LL.D, General Meade, on his 
return from a wedding, visited Cambridge, and bore away the same 
diploma. General Howard left the Freedmen’s Bureau to visit his 
home, and the nearest college christened him doctor of laws. General 
Terry, on the other hand, came out a simple master of arts at New 
Haven, on the principle that a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country. A few years betore, a professor of Greek found him 
self proclaimed, at Cambridge, a doctor of divinity, when he had not 
even been ordained as a minister. Bismarck is announced as having 
just been made a doctor of philosophy in one of the German univer 
sities. George Peabody is doctor of civil law at Oxford. The newly 
arrived minister from Greece has turned up an LL.D. at New Haven, 
How many of the corporation could tell his name? So it goes year 
after year. Take the lists of any respectable college, and see whom 
they have honored and whom they have not. One hour's scrutiny 
would be sutlicient to show that the whole system, as at present main- 
tained, is full of fraud towards the public, unfairness towards men of 
letters, and dishonor to the name of learning and the thought of 
academic honor. 


THE ENGLISH TRADES-UNIONS. 


Lonpon, July 12, 1867. 


IN my last letter I told you that I hoped on some future occasion to yive 
you an account of a matter which has been attracting our attention in Env 
land almost as much as the Reform Bill itself for the last six weeks or two 
months. This isthe trades-union question, which, in one form or another, has 
been before the public ever since the beginning of the year. It has attracted 
a degree of attention which is not greater than it deserves; but which, I 
think, is almost greater than the interest which has attached to any other 
domestic matter which has occurred for the last twenty-five years. Itis the 
first distinct case of a social problem raised and debated by the persons 
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who are principally and directly interested in it. The Poor-law was a social | 
question ; but it was discussed principally by the people who administered | 
relief, and hardly at all by those to whom it was administered. Education 

may be regarded as a social question; but it is, in fact, treated partly asa po- 

litical, partly as an ecclesiastical question, and nothing can be more remark- 

able, or, in my judgment, more lamentable than the fact that it is regarded 

by the classes principally affected by it with almost absolute indifference and 

apathy. The other great questions of our day have all been political. 

Trades-unions are a very different matter. You know, I fancy, from your 

own experience, what is their general nature, and what are their general 

effects ; but it is probable that you may not be aware either of their history | 
in this country, or of the space which they fill in the minds of our laboring 

population. It appears to me that there are no more vigorous organizations 

in the country, and that the part which they will play in its future history, 

be it what it may, will be one of the most important parts which has been 

or will be played by anybody whatever in our public affairs. However, 

this is anticipation, and as I do not pique myself on being a prophet, I 

will try to give you, instead of prophecy, a little bit of history, which may 

be more or less new to some of your readers. 

To understand trades-unions you must go back to old times. Free-trade 
in England, in the sense of the repeal of protective duties, is a very modern 
institution, but we have had internal free-trade in labor, as far at least as it 
could be given by law, for the past forty-two years—that is to say, since 1825, 
Before that time the Jabor market of the country was hampered by a system 
of laws of which it is not easy in these days even to imagine the existence. 
They formed a most complicated system, the professed object of which was 
to regulate the rate of wages to be given for all sorts of labor, and to prevent, 
and indeed punish, any attempt to alter it by combination. For this purpose 
magistrates were authorized to fix the rate of wages in different trades for 
particular districts, and workmen were forbidden by a great variety of stat- 
utes, as well as by the common law, to combine together for the purpose of 
raising artificially the rate of wages allowed to them. The result of this 
was what might have been expected. The law was not strong enough to 
effect its purpose, and the workmen formed themselves into secret 
societies which set the law of the land at defiance, and enforced laws 
of their own as to rates of wages, hours of work, and other trade mat- 
ters, by the most unsparing violence against both person and property. 
The prohibition of acts of parliament was encountered by other prohibi- 
tions sanctioned by arson, murder, and the throwing of vitriol. So strongly 
was this evil felt that it was at last resolved to repeal the whole system 
which occasioned it, and, accordingly, in 1825, the whole of the old combina- 
tion laws were repealed, and permission was given by statute to men 
on the one hand, and to masters on the other, to combine together 
for the sake of deciding upon the rate of wages to be given or 
asked, At the same time provisions, which have since been proved by 
experience to be vague and ambiguous, were enacted, by which it was in- 
tended to prevent intimidation and molestation. A great deal of difficulty 
has been experienced, as you may readily understand, in deciding what kind 
of conduct amounts to intimidation or molestation. 

Not to trouble you with the technical particulars of these disputes, I may 
follow the history of the trades-unions. They were rendered legal societies up 
to a certain point—that is to say, it ceased to be a crime to belong to them— 
but they continued to be regarded as unlawful in the sense of not being 
recognized by the courts as founded upon contracts capable of being legally 
enforced. In this kind of modified position they have remained ever since ; 
but their growth, their popularity, and their influence have hardly been 
affected at all by the qualified excommunication with which the courts of law 
have visited them. They have extended over the whole face of trade in a 
marvellous manner, and there is hardly any branch of English industry to 
which they have not been applied to some extent and in some form or other. 
They have, as you must, of course, be aware, been occasions of memorable 
strikes, which, in some cases, have thrown thousands upon thousands of 
workmen out of work for many weeks or even months. 

Till lately, however, it was the custom amongst educated people to 
treat their proceedings with the most sublime contempt. It was the 
all but universal practice—indeed, I do not remember a single exception 
to it—to treat the practice of striking as a proof of the gross stupidity 
and want of education of the laboring classes. It was always one of 
the best arguments for popular education that it would put an end 
to strikes, and it was assumed on all occasions to be a sort of eternal 
and self-evident truth that strikes were opposed to the first principles 
of political economy, and that they must of necessity fail. Be this how 
it might, there could be no doubt of one thing: the working classes 
did not and would not see the matter in this light. They went on| 
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striking with the greatest pertinacity, and at an expense which it was 
almost impossible to calculate. At last they began to obtain advocates 
amongst the higher classes ; a reaction against the old politico-economical 
views of things set in, which was warmly supported by a certain number 
of more or less popular and influential writers, especially the disciples of 
Comte, to whose curious atheistical religion I referred in my last letter to you. 
These writers maintained both that the efforts which the workmen had in view 
were good, and that the means adopted to carry them out were effectual, 
and they further concluded that the old theories of political economists 
were founded on a very partial view of the material facts, and were thus 
both imcomplete and false. This controversy has figured prominently in our 
recent periodical literature, and the workmen’s view of the subject has been 
vigorously maintained, in particular in Zhe Fortnightly Review, in articles 
written by Mr. Frederic Harrison and Professor Beesley. 

Besides the generai controversy on the theory and practice of strikes, a spe- 
cial local controversy has been going on as to the effects of strikes in particular 
places, and especially at Sheffield. It was alleged by the employers that the 
Sheffield workmen, not contented with mere combination, had had resort to 
intimidation of the most violent character, systematically carried out, and this 
charge having been made at the Social Science Association and elsewhere, and 
having been countenanced by several crimes obviously conneéted with trades- 
unions, a commission of enquiry for the investigation of the subject was de- 
manded by the workmen themselves, and a commission was accordingly 
issued which had two branches—a central one, which was to enquire into 
the general question of trades-unions and their mode of operation, and a 
special one, which was to investigate the particular town of Sheffield. The 
Sheffield commission had power to call all sorts of people before it, to en 
quire into all cases of outrages which had taken place within the last ten 
years, and to grant what practically amounted to a pardon to every one who 
would come before them and make a clean breast of any iniquities in which 
he might have been engaged. It will be difficult to give you anything like 
a fair account of the proceedings of the Central Commission. They took a 
great deal of very interesting evidence which was published in the papers 
as the enquiry went on—a variation from our usual practice here. Much of 
the evidence fell into the shape of a sort of duel between the witnesses and 
particular commissioners, especially Mr. Roebuck, who cross-examined them 
in the most vehement and uncompromising manner. Other witnesses de- 
livered themselves of elaborate theories on the subject from the masters’ 
point of view; but till the whole matter is before the public in a collated 
form, it would be impossible to give any opinion worth having as to the 
general effect of the enquiry. The Sheffield enquiry has been of a very 
different character, and has, indeed, been in some respects one of the most 
dramatic performances which have taken place on a judicial or quasi-judicial 
investigation in thiscountry in recent times. Witness after witness was exam- 
ined for a certain time without producing anything very startling, but at last 
the commissioners got hold of a man of the name of Hallam whom they sus- 
pected of having been mixed up in the murder of one Linley, who had 
been shot for disobeying trades-union rules. After a great deal of lying 
and a considerable quantity of bullying, Hallam at last fairly gave way, 
and owned that he had stcod by when Linley was shot, urging a man of 
the name of Crooke to shoot him. He owned that he had been instigated 
to commit this crime by one Broadhead, who had been secretary to the Saw- 
Grinders Trade-Union. Broadhead on being examined owned that this was 
true, and after a great deal of crossexamination it came out that he had 
committed as many as twelve or thirteen crimes of the most outrageous 
kind, including murder, the blowing up of houses, and maiming or “ laming” 
of noxious persons, to say nothing of almost numberless cases of what in 
Sheffield is called “ rattening,” that is, hiding the tools, and especially the 
engine shafts of persons who would not submit to trade-union laws. These 
disclosures have created an extraordinary sensation not only on account of 
their inherent atrocity, but because of the extraordinary coolness and 
brutal indifference with which most of the parties concerned confessed 
their share in them. The enquiry, they say, is to be extended to other 
towns.’ 

I think that the state of feeling and state of society which are shown to 
exist by all this is in many ways very serious, though I cannot say that I 
much believe in the power of legislation to alter it. The root of the evil 
lies very deep indeed, and [ do not think that we see anything like all its 
consequences, or indeed that the present generation is likely to see them. 

The Reform Bill will have got through the House of Commons early 
next week, and by about the second week in August the House, I hope, wili ° 
be well rid of it. What effects will it produce? Every one on this side of 
the Atlantic is asking the question in very various tones, but I find no one 
worth listening to who has much of an answer to give to it. 
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Correspondence. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


I felt very grateful to you for the article in No. 107 about ‘“ Tae Nation 
and the Religious Press.” It is a little mournful that such words should 
have to be said at all; that newspapers which ought, from their pretensions 
and position as representatives of Christian churches, to be the least open 
to the charge of unfairness should be felt by “ educated, intelligent, and sin 
cerely religious men” to be in their judgments and criticisms almost cer- 
tainly biased by weak, petty views of things, by ignorance and by the 
odium of hard names. 

It is a fact—Christian ministers ought to be the first to confess it—that 
questions of every character are treated of in the religious journals from a 
narrow, sectarian basis. In England and America, where sectarianism 
seems to have gone to extremes, extensively aud intensively, the reason of 
this is plain. Each little community of believers holding, out of every 
score of doctrines, nineteen in common with the whole Catholic church, has 
its very life,even for a day, conditioned upon the emphasis of its one 
peculium. The Trinity, with its wealth of attendant truths, the Father- 
hood and Incarnation of God, the Indwe!ling of the Holy Ghost, becomes of 
less importance in a theological examination than the renderings of Barrifw 
and ézioxoroc, the religious status of infants, or the question whether a table 
with no legs is an “altar.” This habit—I have no hesitation in calling it 
the most fearful denial of the very essence of Christ’s Gospel ever devised— 
has extended, as such things must do, into every relation of literature and 
life. It necessitates a universal narrowness of criticism. It is the Protes- 
tant Index Expurgatorius. A sentence is enough to condemn a book or an 
article, though it may have been written in the spirit wherein men pray. 
Doctrines which at first sight might seem witnesses for anything but exclu- 
sion and hard words, when used by wen penetrated wita this habit of 
small view become contradictory, even ridiculous. The Christian church 
has been edified these few months past by the spectacle of a religious news- 
paper abusing the name of “ Union” and the words, too large and true for 
any sect’s use, of the Nicene Creed, as it is called, into shaliow tirade against 
Roman Catholics, High Churchmen in the Episcopal and German Reformed 
churches, and Baptists. Perhaps editors of church newspapers can explain 
the contradiction in all this ; I doubt whether any others could do it. 

Again, this narrowness of view necessitates ignorance, and so we find 
it. There are two kixds of ignorance—the dull stupid ignorance which does 
not know anything, which has no facts to reason from, and the duller and 
more stupid ignorance which, knowing the facts, does not know what they 
mean, what are their relations, how much larger and grander some are 
than others. Both of these faults—crimes they are really in men who teach 
men—are easily seen in religious newspapers. Bits of history which every 
scholar ought to know are either unknown or stated in a way which indi- 
cates that the writer has not the remotest idea what they mean. Some- 
body supposes that one of your editors is a “Comtian.” How many editors 


of religious newspapers know what a “Comtian” is? How many of them | 


would confess, if they knew it, that John Stuart Mill holds self-sacrifice to be 
the central principle of morality, (‘‘ Utilitarianism,” pp. 24-5), or that Comte 
ever wrote such words as these ? 

“Car, le caractére propre de ce Nouveau Grand-Etre consistant a étre 
nécessairement composé d’éléments separables, tout son existence repose 
sur l’amour mutuel que lie toujours ses diverses parties, sans qu’aucun 
calcul puisse jamais tenir lieu d’un tel instinct.”—* Systeme de Politique 
Positive,” Vol. L, 329. 

But then it would be so much harder to talk against Positivism if these 
men did justice to Comte; it would be such a strange, unheard-of thing to 
jadge him by the large rule of Christ’s charity ; it would sound as awk ward 
to tell men that Comte confessed the Lord’s Law of Sacrifice. At first sight 
it does look so: it is natural for us all to think that some gain can come to 
us, or our party or sect, by concealing or being wilfully ignorant of the 
words which prove that other men somehow think as we do on questions 
at least as deep as any which divide us. If I was not sure that God has 
been and is judging men for this habit of mind, which searches through 
books for their errors and not for their truths, I should suppose that reli- 
gious newspapers would escape His condemnation. As things are, I cannot 
help thinking that their waning influence is but one of the signs of the 
wrath that is coming upon them. 

But as the world grows in knowledge—real knowledge—there must be 
some substitute devised for the lack of it among religious newspaper 


| 


| editors—and so has grown up among us the odium of hard names. A name, 
by its very brevity, must express but a point among facts: whatever of sug. 
| gestiveness attaches to it passes over upon all its relations and connections. 
What a perfect weapon for the criticism of small view have we here. How 
| the lack of the inner and outward knowledge of a philosophy or of a book 
| may be supplied by a convenient nomenclature. What a blessing are ad- 
jectives : how many hundreds of them can be attached to the name chosen, 
| and it repeated thus hundreds of times—the adjective being the only novelty 


| in each succeeding sentence. How easy to close and clinch the discussion 
| with a Hamiltonian climax—about the heresy of denying the paramount 
| authority of (this) consciousness? Have not “ texts” been quoted ? Denials 
| or doubts about logic are here indeed perilous. 
I confess that I do feel very strongly upon this whole subject. The 

really popular preachers of to-day are the religious newspapers ; and it is 
| fearful to think of the education they are giving tothe men and women who 
read them. It is one of the strongest arguments for the inherent verity of 
| Christianity—and I do not mean by that latitudinarianism or creedless 

churches, but the Christianity of the old confessions of the church —that it 
does survive at all amidst the confusions and denials introduced into it by 
/men who utterly pervert and abuse it for the purposes of religion. 

The most annoying unfairness of all is this calling of names, which you 

| have yourself had a taste of. It is just intangible enough to be called cow 
| ardly as well as unfair. 
| While I so thoroughly sympathize with you in your protest against re- 
| ligious newspapers, I cannot help saying that scholars have been te blame, 
| especially during the last century and this, for taking for granted, as so 
| many of them have done—as more of them are doing to-day than ever 
| before—that Christianity necessarily leads in literature and in criticiam te 
| narrowness, ignorance, and the odium of hard names. Seholars, no more 
| than theologians themselves, have ever yet confessed theology—the science, 
| the knowledge of God—to be the real centre of history, literature, criticism — 
‘all things. They cannot shift the blame by saying that the Church has not 
‘allowed them to take this position. The universal error has been yielding 
‘to scientific or theological temptations to forget it. When we are rid of 
| these we shall be as one. 
The New Englander certainly deserves all you have said of it, and more, 
| in the way of praise. Its spirit is a beautiful contrast to that of its ephemeral 
weekly contemporaries. One has only to read the article on “ Amase- 
| ments ” and the Book Notices, in the very number in which the oifending 
words occur, to discover its catholic earnestness and courage. | think, how- 
ever, it forgets that others beside Comtians, and among them earner Chris- 
tian theologians, have “ questioned the validity of the argument from final 
| causes.” J. 1. F. 
Brook.rn, July 23. 





{In the controversy which has called forth this letter, we made no 
howe of ignorance against the editors of religious papers; we did 


large numbers of their readers.—Ep. Natron. } 


MR. HENRY JAMES’'S THEORY OF CREATION. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 





| 





|  Jhave nodemurto make to your appreciation of my article upon Sweden- 
| borg, in the last North American Review. I do not in the least know whether 
'my ‘‘style” is a bad or a good style for metaphysic teaching, for I do not 
know, to begin with, what my style actually is. But this { do know, that no 
style of writing can be imagined perfect enough to convey truth—not 
scientific truth, of course, which enters merely into the memory, but spirit- 
ual or philosophic truth, which enters into the life—to an understanding not 
previously quickened to receive it. No human or angelic—much more no 
divine—skill suffices to make that seem true to a man’s intelligence which 
his heart does not first pronounce good. The devil alone exercises this 
naughty art, and I doubt whether even he is not growing tired of it, its re- 
turns in these days of advancing freedom must be becoming so precarious. 
But I do demur to your lending me the monstrous notion that creation 
is only a sort of “loving finesse” on God's part, whereby what really is not 
is made to appear as if it were. I should abominate any sentimental drivel 
of this sort as an offence to the creative sincerity. For I hold to creation, 
with no reservation, as a most literal and veridical achievement of the Divine 
power; only I maintained that the locus in quo of that achievement is 
primarily the spiritual world, which is the world of affection, and of 
thought, derived from such affection, and only subordinately thercto the 
natural world, which is the world of sensation, and of imagination derived 





charge them with forgetfulness of, or indifference te, the iguorance of 
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from such sensation 
of creation much more thoroughly than most persons do, 
traditional deliverance on that subject is, that you and I are unques- 
by virtue of our connection with 


The ordinary 


tionably creatures of God, but only 
the race. The race is supposed to have been created directly by God 
and we indirectly, because we are included in it. ‘Fhe race is imegined to 
have been created a great while ago, and we, of course, were created in it, 
therefore, because we are a portion of it. 
Christendom on this topic, and it seems to me a very ghastly and repulsive 
one. For I conceive that you and I, and every other man, are directly or im- 
mediately created by God, and not indirectly or mediately through the race. 
On the contrary, the race is created through us its individual members, for 
it has absolutely no existence save as a generalization of our minds. Phi- 
losophy has always been victimized by th‘s shallow fallacy of the sensuous 
or scientific understanding, which makes the particular to date from the 
universal, the specific from the generic, the fine from the gross, and not con- 
trariwise. And there will be no revivification of it until it learns that in 
the true order of thought the whole derives from the part, what is common 
or identical from what is individual or distinct, what is natural, in short, 
from what is spiritual: and this invariably. 
Creator and creature in a much more living bond than is supplied by the 
received cosmology? I contend that God creates me not mediately through 
other men, but immediately by himself; that he, and he alone, gives me 
being at this moment, and always; thus, that a really infinite rectitude and 
beauty inform all my finite or phenomenal iniquity and ugliness, and will 


My suspicion is, indeed, that I hold to the actuality | 
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Now this substantially was what I said in my Meview article. I there 


| showed that God was bound by the law of creation to give us subjective or 
| natural identity, in order to his giving us objective or spiritual individuality. 


Such is the average conception of | 





Do I not then in effect unite | 


infallibly consume them ere long out of sight, or relegate thei into the land } 


of oblivion. 
an intellectual peace which mere religion has always been impotent to give, 
and which mere science will always be impotent to take away. 
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Does this prove creation a “ loving finesse” only on his pari? You might 
as well say that the architect does not really build, but only “ makes be- 
lieve” to build, when be ordains a basement story for his edifice in order to 
give its upper stories light and air. And I showed this creative law so 
plainly, under so many forms of statement, that I can hardly believe my 
style alone in fault if my reader fails to understand me. Of course, the vast 
majority of persons are indifferent to this entire realm of speculation. And 
in many minds, not otherwise indifferent, what I have to say encounters, no 
doubt, a mountain of sturdy intellectual prejudice—of simply fossilized 
thought—which instantly falls upon it and buries it outof sight. If 1 could 
confine myself to repeating along with all the world, In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth, no man’s speech, I venture to say, would 
seem more frank than mine. But when I append a harmless benignant coda 
to my special performance in that concerto, importing that “the heavens 
and the earth ” therein mentioned are not primarily the physical phenom- 
ena so designated, but “the heavens” exclusively of the universal human 
heart, and “ the earth” exclusively of the universal human mind, I instantly 
grow unintelligible) Why? Surely not because my “style” is inveter- 
ately opaque on all occasions, but rather because my reader has been so used 
intellectually to deem Nature everything and man comparatively nothing, 
that any reversal of that puerile superstition must needs strike him as in- 
effably dim and colorless in point of rational force. 
Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Yours respectfully, HENRY JAMES. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 20. 
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Vol. I (which this number an igi will be ready, | 


bound in law sheep, July 10. Price 
This Review, the publication of which commenced 
Oct. 1, 1866, is designed to satisfy the want, long felt 
among lawyers, of a first-rate law periodical, well exe- 
cuted, and up to the wants of the profession, and 
orthily representing the literature of the law. 


How far in this direcrion it has succeeded is best | 


shown by its wide circulation, and the high rank and 
reputation already acquired. The following are a few of 
the very many laudatory notices it has received: 

*‘ We do not hesitate to recommend this magazine, and | 
cannot doubt its success, The Digest of Engli-h | 


and American Reports is exceedingly weil done, and is is | 


worth a year’s subscription every month it appears.’ 
weston Advertiser. 

* It is due tosuch a journal that the profession should 
patronize : liberally, and contribute to it generously.”— 
Boston Pos 

* The “a sat t periodic al of the kind ever published in the 
United States.’ —Boston Transcript. 

* This magazine is conducted with signal ability, and 
must be of great value to the legal profession."—V. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


* This new periodical is edited with ability, and bids | 


fair to gain a high position in the specialty to which it is 
aa voted.”"—N. ¥. 7ribune. 


‘The character of the review is well maintained. Its 
criticisms of men and books are fearless without being 
harsh. The original matter is well written, and the 
digests of cases caretully prepared.”—N. Y. Nation. 


LIBRARY ACENCY. 
G. P, PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY,N. Y., 


Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thonu- 
sand or single—English or American—tor public libraries 
or individuals, on the most favorable terms, according to 
the quantity ordered. 


| when we say that it is evidently founded on a remarkabiy 
| wide and profound examination of the original sources of 
| information, its arrangement is lucid, and the spirit that 
pervades itis in the main just and philosophical.”’— 7he 


Nation. 
METEORIC ASTRONOMY. 
| A Treatise on Shooting-Stars, Fire-Balls, and rolites. 
By DanteL Kikkwoop, LL.D., Professor of Mathemat- 
ics in Washington and Jefferson College. Printed on 
| tinted paper. One vol. 12mo, extracloth. Price $1 50. 


EUCENE ARAM. 
A Tale. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytron, Bart. The 
Globe Edition. With Frontispiece. Complete in one 
| vol. 1l6mo. Fine green cloth. Price $1 50. 


| MELPOMENE DIVINA; 

| Or, Poems on Christian Themes. By CurisTtoPpHER 
Laomevon Pinpar. One vol. 16mo., extra cloth. 
Price $1 50. 





*,* These works are for sale by Booksellers generally, 
or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Philadelphia. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 


A gentleman thoroughly posted in the book business, | 
particularly publishing, with its derails of manufacturing 
and advertising, is desirous of making an engagement 
with some pulishing house. Address 


OCTAVO, Box 4604, New York Post-office. 





RECENT REPUBLICATIONS, 


THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR. 
By Apout. $1 50. 


FATHERS AND SONS. From the Russian. 
$1 50. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. $1 50. 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1 50 


paid, by the publishers, on receipt of the advertised 


price. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, N. Y. 


| JEAN INGELOW. 








| A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MISS INGELOW, 





CAN NOW BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


| The Library Edition, with portrait, $1 75. 
| The Blue and Gold Edition, $1 50. 
| The Complete Poems, Library Edition, 2 vols., $3 50. 
| The Complete Poems, Blue and Gold Edition, 2 vols., $3. 


| Mailed post-paid by the Publishers, 


| ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
| Boston. 





For sale by all enterprising Booksellers, and sent, post_ 





; 
' 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ | 


LIST OF 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





By W. DB. Tecetmeien, F.Z.S. 
THE POULTRY BOOK: A Manual for the 


Breeder and Keeper of Plain and Fancy Poultry, 
comprising the Management and Rearing, the Quali- 
ties and Characteristics of the Various Breeds; to 
which is added, The Standard of Excellence in Exhi- 
bition Birds authorized by the Poultry Club of Eng- 
land. Illustrated with 30 full-page plates printed in 


colors by Leighton Brothers, from drawings by Har- | 


rison Weir, and 56 wood engravings. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth, $9. 


By Tue DuKE OF ARGYLL. 


THE REIGN OF LAW: Essays on Divine Gov- 


ernment. Post 8vo, $2 50. 





By Lorp LyTTon (BULWER). 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS: A Novel. Cheap 


edition. 487 pages fcap. Svo, paper cover, 50 cents. 


By Dora GREENWELL. 


CHRISTINA, AND OTHER POEMS. New edi- 
tion. With many additional Poems. Crown 8svo, 
vellum cloth, gilt top, $2. 








By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A. 


DEALINGS WITH THE FAIRIES. With 12 
Hiustrations by Arthur Hughes. lémo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, $1 25. 

UNSPOKEN SERMONS: Ears of Corn Gathered 
and Rubbed in the Hands upon Broken Sabbaths. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 

THE ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
A Story. By the * Vicar of Marshmallows.” Re- 
printed from Dr. Guthrie’s Sunday Magazine. Crown 
Svo, cloth, $1 75. 





By Tuomas Guturie, D.D. 


OUT OF HARNESS: Sketches, Narrative and_ 


Descriptive. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 





By Sir Tuomas Noor TaLFourp. 
CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. New Edition. 


Edited, with Memorials, by Sir Thomas Noon Tal- | 


fourd. Koyal 8vo, cloth, $5. 





By Cuar.Les KNIGHT. 


THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPERE. A New 
and Cheap Edition of Shakspere’s Complete Works. 


Edited by Charles Knight. Beautifully printed on | 


toned paper. In crown d5vo, cloth, $2. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST LETTER- 
WRITERS, AUTOBIOGRAPHERS, AND DIARISTS, 
Forming a Collection of Memoirs and Anecdotes of 
Eminent Persons. Post dvo, $3. 





By MaTtuew Browne. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS: A Series of Essays 
on Literary Men and Literature, on Books, etc. In 
crown Svo, $2. 





By PRoFessorn PLUMPTRE. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM. The Boyle 
Lectures for 1866. Demy 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 





By Sim Joun F. W. Herscue., Barr. 
FAMILIAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUB- 


JECTS. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2 50. 





By Henry A.ForpD, D.D. 
THE YEAR OF PRAYER: Family Prayers for 


the Christiam Year. Suited to the Services and Com- 
ee of the Church. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
1 5. 





By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


ARNE: A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. 


Translated by Augusta Plesner and 8. Rugeley Powers. 
Post 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLD. 
SMITH. New Edition. Comprising his Essays, 
Plays, Poems, and The Vicar of Wakefield. 1 vol. 
crown $yo, cloth, $1 75. 





*,* For sale by most respectable booksellers, or mailed 
free, on receipt of advertised price, by the publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


The Nation. 


M. W. DODD 
HAS NOW READY 


TWO NEW WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF * MARY 
POWELL.” 


I | 


JACQUES BONNEVAL; | 


OR, 
THE DAYS OF THE DRAGONNADES, } 


| 
| 


A Story of the Huguenots. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1. 


IT. | 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


| 
1 vol. i6mo, tinted paper, cloth extra, uniform with the 
other volumes of this series, $1 50. 


| 
| 
} ns 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The first-named book, “Jacques Bonneval,” is the | 

} author’s latest work. It is admirably suited to a wide | 

| range of readers, and will be found a popular book for | 

| Sunday-School Libraries. ** The Household of Sir Thomas 

More” is issued in uniform style with * Mary Powell,” 

“The Faire Gospeller,”’ etc. Any one who has ever read 

| this delightful book will hail its reappearance in a form 
| so well suited to its character. 


M. W. DODD, Publisher, | 








506 Broadway. 


NEW NATIONAL PRELICIOUS PAPER. | 





A national religious newspaper, to be called “Tur 
ADVANCE,” will be published weekly, from the first of | 
September onward, in the city of Chicago. It will re vre- 
sent Congregational principles and polity, but will be | 
conducted in a spirit of courtesy and fraternity toward | 
all Christians, The form will be what is popularly termed 
a double sheet of eight pages, of the size and style of the 
New York Lvangelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men and others, to 
be expended in the establishment and improvement of | 
the paper, which is intended to be eecond to none in the | 
country, in its literary and religious character. The pur- 
pose of its projectors is indicated in the name: their aim 
being to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical religion, in its | 
relations not only to doctrine, worship, and ecclesiastical | 
| polity, but also to philosophy, science, literature, politics 

business, amusements, art, morals, philanthropy, and 

whatever else conduces to the glory of God and the good 

of man by its bearing upon Christian civilization. No 

expense has been spared in providing for its editorial 

management in all departments, while arrangements are | 
in progress to secure the ablest contributors and corre- 
spondents at home and abroad. The city of Chicago has 
been selected as the place of publication, because of its 
metropolitan position in the section of the country espe- 
cially demanding such a paper, and the fact that it is 
nearly the centre of national population, and ina very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical centre of the Congrega- 
| tional Churches, Issued at the interior commercial me- 
| tropolis, Tuk ADVANCE will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial subjects, such 
| as will make it a necessity to business men in all parts of 
}the country. The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W, 
Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of the deading 
church of the denomination at the West for this purpose, 
and who has had many years’ experience in editorial labor. 
The subscription price will be $2 50 in advance. Adver- 
tising rates made known on application. Address 


““THE ADVANCE COMPANY,” 


P. O. Drawer 6374, Chicago, 11. 








| 


Piano-Playing is Easily Learned from 


| * RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD,” 25.000 copies of 
which are sold every year. Its lessons are adapted to 
| pupils of all ages, and its exercises attractive and useful 
n every stage of advancement. This book has, on ac- 
count of its actual merit, become the standard work of 
| Piano instruction, and the only one which every well-in- 
| formed teacher and scholaruses. Price $375. Sent post- 
paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. CHAS. 





| H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


. 
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London Books, Old and New. 


Attention is invited to a collection of 


RARE, CURIOUS, AND STANDARD 
ENCLISH AND FOREICN BOOKS, 


now on viewand for sale at No. 4 Cortlandt Street (up 


stairs), near Broadway, New York. 


This collection has been made with much care, and 


| includes valuable Works in nearly every department of 


literature, 


By the frequent arrival of new invoices from Europe 


the stock is often replenished. 


The prices of the Books are plainly marked inside the 
covers, so that the entire Stock may be examined with 


out enquiring the Price of any Book. 


Priced Catalogue No. 5 now ready, and will be sent free 


of charge to any address. 


JAYNE & DENHAM, 
IMPORTERS OF Rake, CURIOUS, AND STANDARD Boos, 


4 Cortlandt Street (near Broadway, up stairs), 


New York. 


THE CHRONICLE. 


NO. 15.—SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1867. 


(Unstamped, 6d. ; stamped, 7d.) 


CONTENTS : 

Current Events. 

The Reform Shuffle. 

The Franchise and the Demand for Rates 

The Fenian Prisoners in England. 

Revolutionary Organization in Rome. 

The French Budget with its Supplements. 

European Federation. 

India at the Paris Exhibition. 

Mr. Simcox’s Prometheus Unbound. 

Linguistic Results of the Voyage of the Novara, 

Honor. 

Walt Whitman's Poems. 

Mora’ Difficulties of the Old Testament. 

Contemporary Literature. 

Science and Scripture. By James Moncreiff. 

Siége de Rouen par les Anglais (1418-19), par M. Puiseuy. 

Die Anfainge der landstandischen Verfassung im Bisthum 
Liittich. Von Adolf Wohl weil. 

General James Oglethorpe. By Robert Wright. 

Parliamentary Governmentin England. By Alpheus Todd 

Epitaphs in Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh. Collected 
by James Brown. 

The Social and Political Dependence of Women. 

The Danvers Papers. By the Author of * The Heir of Red 
clyffe. 

Advertisements. 


Terme of eubscription (including postage), $7 60 per an 
num ; $3 80 per six months; and $1 “0 per three months. 
Office, 24 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London 


Subscriptions received in New York by 


E. L. CODKIN & CO., 


120 Nagsau Street. 
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FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


NATURE AND LIFE. 


By ROBERT COLLYER. 


CONTENTS: 

I. Root and Flower. II. What a Leaf Said. III. The 
Treasures of the Snow. IV. Light on a Hidden Way. 
V. The Folly of Solomon. VI. Faith. VII. Hope. 
VIII. Love. IX. Ascending and Descending Angels. 
X. The Fear of God. XI. A Talk to Mothers. XII. 
Healing and Hurting Shadows. XIII. The Hither 
Side. XIV. The Book of Psalms. XY. The Battle- 
field of Fort Donelson. XVI. Omega. 





“The Sermons of Robert Collyer, of Chicago, are 


| 





meeting with a rapid sale, and their circulation will be 
still greater as their worth becomes known. There isan 


unconventional freshness, a poetic beauty, and an earnest | 
sincerity in the author's discourses of *‘ Nature and Life’ 


which will find for them readers beyond the limits of the 


denomination to which he belongs,”— Boston Trans- | 


cript. 

Tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 50; in bevelled boards, red | 
edges or gilt top, $1 75. 

Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of 


the price. 
HORACE B. FULLER, 
(Successor TO WALKER, Futter & Co.), 
245 Washington Street, Boston. 


**In this poem a new thing of great price has been cast 
into the English treasure-house.”—A. C, SWINBURNE in 
the Fortnightly Review. 


JUST READY: 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
A POEM. 
Br WILLIAM MORRIS. 
In one volume, 16mo, 312 pages. Price $1 50. 


This new poem, although just published in England, 
has already become famous. The lovers of poetry have a 
rare treat in store in its perusal. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston, 





“The Nation: 


FIFTH VOLUME-JULY, 





The Nation. 


Harvard Memorial Biographies. 
2 vols., crown Svo, price $4. 





In order to place this valuable and interesting work 
within reach of all who desire it, this new and much 
cheaper edition is now issued at a price just sufficient to 
cover the expense of publication. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or sent free by mail, post_ 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 


SEVER & FRANCIS, Publishers, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 


GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 

24 BarcLaAy STREET, NEw York, 
Regularly imports all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 

The following Catalogues of his large and carefully 
selected Stock may be had gratis on application:—1, 
General Catalogue; 2, Theological; 3, Philological; 4, 
Educational; 5, Scientific; 6, Medical; 7, Catalogue of 
Periodicals published in Germany, France, and England. 





DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 


(FormERr.y C. 8. Francis % Co.), 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (vp sTarRs). 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 


LIBERTY ADDRESSES 
BY 
HON. SALMON P. CHASE 


AND 
CHARLES DEXTER CLEVELAND. 
Price, sent per mail, $1. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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With the first number of July Tae Natron enters upon its Third Year and Fifth Volume. It is still presented 
to the public as a thoroughly independent and candid journal, of high tone and liberal views, devoted to conscien- 
tious and exact criticism of politics, literature, social and physical science, art, and popular education. In all these 


departments it will constantly employ the ablest writers in the country, with more or less frequent contributions 
from abroad. To the scholar, the student, the teacher, to all professional men, to every family, it is confidently 
recommended as an aid to sound thinking and right living. To Americans travelling or residing in foreign parts 
Tus Nation is peculiarly adapted to be of value and interest. 


“I like Tae Nation thoroughly, not only for its| ‘Iwish it success rom the bottom or my heart.”— 
ability, but ite tone. I have particularly liked many of | Rev. H. W. Bellows. 
its critical articles, which have seemed to me in every | P 
way euperior, and level with the best culture of the time. | , “ Peculiarly suitable to the wants of educators and 
They have thought in them and demand it of the reader— | teachers ; and hence I omit no opportunity to recommend 
a very rare quality in most of the criticism of the day,”— | it among my educational friends. If I could have but one 
Prof. Jas. Russell Lowell. Phubriee as ——— Tae Nation.”—J. D. 
a hilbri ., Su; nten Public Schools, : 
““T have been a reader of Tur Nation since its first “ = . eee 


publication, and hope to continue to be till it dies, or I| , “I am glad to know of the pre-eminent success of your 

do. . . . Itisa clear, sound paper. I wish it had qa Journal. It has a high rank amongst the newspapers and 

million subscribers.”—Aev. Henry Ward Beecher. | reviews of the day for the firm, bold stand it has taken 

| for the rights of man, white or black.’’—MMaj.-Gen. O. O. 

*“ Allow me to express my great satisfaction at the | Howard. 

course of THE Nation, and to wish you success.”—Judge | 

Hugh L. Bond, Baltimore. | ‘* THe NaTIon newspaper is an honor to the American 
“Thanks for the discrimination and courtesy which Mala _ Bessing to the Ameriens peeple."——Jov. 

usually mark your columns, and which permit us to hope es vag cclaty? 

that it will be possible for an American newspaper to **I recommend your paper to all I meet with, and when- 

discuss principles without violating proprieties.”—Gail| ever an opportunity presents itself.”—/Jas. H. Yeatman, 

Hamiiton. | Esg., Pres. West. Sanitary Com., St. Louis. 


Terms: 


One Year, Five Dollars; Clergymen, Four Dollers ; Clubs of Ten, Forty Dollars. Six Months, Three Dollars 
Fifty Cents additional by carrier in New York City ; postage additional when sent abroad. 


_ *,* New Subscribers and those renewing their Subscription can receive for Twelve Dollars Tux NaTIon and 
Littell’s Living Age, the regular price of the latter being $5 per annum. 


Lonvon : GEORGE STREET, 30 Cornutt, E.C., AGENT FOR THE RECEIPT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISE- 


MENTS. 
E. L. CODKIN & CO., Publishers, 
NE YORK. 
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The American Free Trade League 


Is NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY 


THE LEACQUE, 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ADVOCACY OF 


FREE TRADE. 


Tue Leacue will contain original articles on Free 
Trade and kindred subjects—Correspondence—Selections 
from the Writings of the great Political Economists— 
Extracts from the Free Trade Press—Reviews of New 
Books—Statistics of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Trade. 

PRICE FIVE CENTS A COPY. 


Orders from the Trade will be supplied by the Ameri- 
can News Company, New York. 


Contributions are solicited on Free Trade and kindred 
subjects, and if used will be liberally paid for. Manu- 
scripts will not be returned. Address 


THE LEACUE, 
Care of Free Trape Leacve, 
205 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Jan. 25, 1867. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following 
Statement of its Affairs on the 31 St 
December, 1866: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1st January. 


1866, to 3lst December, 1866............. $8,282,021 26 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
GI, SEs ais 066 onsceesaccescences 2,188,325 15 


Total amount of Marine Premiums. ... $10,470,346 41 
No Policies have been issued upor Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1866, 
to 3lst December, 1866.................. $7,632,236 70 
Losses paid during the same 
Misinthenn «tues age cate $5,683,895 05 


and Expenses. . . $1,194,173 23 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 





City, Bank, and other Stocks........ ... $6,771,885 00 
Loans secured Hp Bene me and otherwise..... 1,129,350 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 221,260 00 


Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Company, estimated at ............ 141,868 24 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 3,837,735 41 
NE Ee Be <n dnnesendla. paansaiiviaticusne 434,207 81 

Total Amount of Assets.............. $12,536,304 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their lega 
représentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 
ar - next. 

he outstanding certificates of the iseue of 1864 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, 
and cancelled. 

A dividend of Twenty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1866, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


William E. Dodge, 
Charlies Dennis, 


John D. Jones, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 


Geo. G. Hobson, C. A. Hand, 

W. H. H. Moore, David Lane, 

B. J. Howland, Henry Coit, 
James Bryce, Benj. Babcock, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Francis Skiddy, 
Fletcher Westray, Lewis Curtis, 


Daniel 8. Mller, 

Charles H. Russell, 

Gordon W. Burnham, 

Henry K. Bogert, 

R. Warren Weston, 

James Low. 

Dennis Perkins, 

Caleb Barstow, 

Wiliiam H Webb, 

J. Henry. Burgy, 

Paul Spofford, 

Charles P. Burdett, 

OHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Wm. Sturgis, 

Lowell Holbrook, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Royal Phelps, 
George 8. Stephenson, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
a P. ine a 
Sheppard Gandy, 
Robert L. ean, 
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UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Assets, - * * * * * * $2,188,429 20 
New York OFFICE, 151 BrRoapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 
Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities ana large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 


T R A Vv E L L E R Ss ’ | States and British Provinces. To such, a liberal commistion will be paid. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DRC, ®, 1888 





ISSUED BY 














DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., AGE. NAME. RESIDENCE. Occuration — 
New YORK. | 

Russell Sturgis, dr. 39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2,000 
8's, ? | 22 Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mase., Tailor, 2.1%) 
} 35 Chas. 8S. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2000 
25 —_ A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Aucthoneer, 5,000 
37 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2 
ARCHiTECT ’ 36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me., Master Mariner, 00 
23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., * Clerk, 2,000 
40 Fens S. Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor vo 
98 Broadway, N "1 24 iden P. Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 21M 
away, New York 34 Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mags., Clerk, 2k 
51 John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2,000 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, Il., Provision Merchant, 2.000 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, 3,000 
rt 2. bs Yas New York, N. Y., Merchant, 2.000 
41 Robert N. Corning, Concoré, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2.000 
ARCHITECTS ’ 57 Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 20 
40 Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa , Drugygist, LL 
27 Francis Fischer, Louisville, Ky., Hatter, 5.000 
26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1 Oe 
110 Broadway. 42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2.000) 
49 Goscee Se er, New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, 2.000 
26 *hilander M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2.000 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 43 Henry Fishback, Carlinville, Il., Merchant, 000 
22 A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1300 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 30 eee E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent. 2 
e 39 tmanuel W. Mace, Chicago, Il., Cigar Manufacturer, 2.000 
Author of ‘‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 37 Robert Clongh, ; Chicago. I)., Stone ¢ atter, e 2000 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 30 Ellen Clonee Chicago, Ill., Wife, 2.000 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 35 Robert H. Howe, St. Louis, Mo., Agent, 5,000 
= = * 19 George H. Dunlap, Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,004) 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 49 Thomas W. Bamis, Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5.000 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 38 Issachal H. Brown, Troy, N. ¥. Druggist, 1,500 
’ 27 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 3.000 
_ #1 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. = 62 Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4.000 
30 liakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 3.000 

Olmsted, Vaux & Co., y } 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. | srgpHEn cROWELL, Pres’t. EDGAR W. CROWELL, THE MUTUAL 
The undersigned have associated under the above title Vice-Pres’t. PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’y. 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 


d of furnishing Desi d Superintend for Build- i 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering Phenix Insurance Company, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, (139 BROADWAY. N.Y. OF NEW YORK. 


Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. OFFICES: } 1 COURT ST., Brooklyn, 
CALVERT VAUX Capital $1,000,000 00 te 
oS aus Cash Capital........---.-.. $1, , F. S. WINSTON, Presipent 


110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. Assets, Dec. |, 1866.....$1,635,932 69 


“he Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. Also, Lake 
Canal, and Inland Transportation. CASH ASSETS 


CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't. (Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
DIRECTORS : Stocks), 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL Sr., 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prinz Street, New YORE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Legal Business in Southern Ulinois promptly trans- 
acted. References given. 

Belleville, Ill., offers inducement?\to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 





FIRE 





Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. of Trade. 


Stephen Crowell, 
A. V. Stout, 

J.D. Ingersoll, 
Henry Collins, 
John M. Hicks, 

I. H. Frothingham, 
George W. Bergen, 
Charlies C. Betts, 
Jas. S. Rockwell, 
Alvin C. Bradley, 
Gustav Schwab, 
Edwin Beers, 
Ethelbert S. Mills, 
Ezra Baldwin, 
Nathan T. Beers, 
Joshua Atkins, Jr., 
Augustus Studwell, 
Gilbert Sayres, 
William A. Budd, 
William M. Vail, 


Jeremiah V. Spader, 
Edward E. Low, 
Samuel W. Burtis, 
Daniel F. Fernald, 
Nathaniel Putnam, 
John C. Cole, 
Edwin T. Rice, 
Edgar W. Crowell, 
Daniel Ayres, 
Harold Doliner, 
Isaac Brinkerhof. 
William P. Beale, 
Thos. H. Rodman, 
Wm. B. Kendall, 
James H. E)more, 
Ben. F. Wardwell, 
A. B. England, 
Daniel H. Gregory, 
Rufus R. Graves. 


NIAGARA 
INSURANCE 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : 
SuRpP.LUs, JuLy 1, 1866, 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1950. 


Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


co. 


$1,000,000 
ee 300,000 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of ‘premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A McCURDY, Vice-President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, Dy . 
- Secretaries, 


JOHN M. STUART, } 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD 8sTANDARD QUALITY. 


JoseR ott, 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, dood and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 
With 


Josep ; , 
_ Designating 
TRADE MARK ai! i otha _ Numbers. 


TRADE MARK— 


For sale by 
JOSEP Y GILLOIT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 








100 


BENEDICT'S 


AND STEAMBOAT. TIME- 
TABLE 


AUGUS'1 


RAILROAD 


FOR NOW READY 


Office, %5 Liberty Street 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES, 
READING, BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Address 


MISS '‘E. F. 


E. A. CIBBENS’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
HARVARD ROOMS, 


GORDON. 


Sixth Avenue, corner of Forty-second Street. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 


Claverack, Colum)if County, N. Y 
Eighteen Instructors, Eight Departments, $ 0 a year 
No Extras, except Piano Music rerm opens Sept. 9. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies; Military Drill for Gents. 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. 
REY. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal 
ANTIOCH COLLECE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, GREENE CO., OHIO 
This institution, so identified with the name of Horace 
Mann, is in successful operation. 


Equal advantages offered to both sexes 
Fall term begins September 11. 
Catalogues to be had upon application. 
G. W. HOSMER, D.D., President. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1,527 AND 1,520 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 
MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


Sheffield Scientific School 
College. 
BOARD 


of Yale 


GOVERNING — President Woolsey, Profes- 


sors J. D. Dana, W. A. Norton, C. 8. Lyman, B. Silliman, | 
W. D. Whitney, G. J. Brush, D. C. Gilman, 8. W. John- | 


son, W. H. Brewer, A. 


P. Rockwell, D. C. Eaton, O. C, 
Marsh, and A. E. Verrill. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY.—Chemistry and Miner- | 


alogy, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mining and 
Metallurgy, Agriculture, Geology and Natural History, 
with the Modern Languages. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR ENTRANCE.—July 16 and | 
September 11, 1867 

For circulars address 


Prof. D. C. CILMAN, 


Secretary of the School. 


| 
| Company. 


New Haven, Conn., June, 1867. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

ivory Agraffe Bar Piano-Fortes, 

Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourth 

and Fourteenth Street. 

Having largely increased our facilities for manufactur- 

ing, we now hope to be able to meét the growing demand 

for our pianos. 


«*s Mark well the name and locality. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 


nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of ita application.— Report 


of American Institute 
an 9 

R& BAKERS 

PREMIUM 


FIRST 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


195 Broadway, New York. 


Avenue 





| 


| 
| 


| 


T h e N a t ] on. [ Aug. 1, 1867 


Nothing Succeeds like 








Success. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 2) PER CENT. AT 
DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahogany, Wainut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finish; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; 
Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets ; 
Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 

and defy competition. 
| All Goods guaranteed as represented. 








EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


lion. VICTOR M. RICE, PRESIDENT. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., SURGEON LN CHIEF, 

T. S, LAMBERT, M.D., AGEent tx Cuter (Vice-Pres.) 
B, F. BANCROFT, Esq., TREASURER. 


J. PIERPONT, SECRETARY. 
Prof. JOHN PATERSON, Apvisory ACTUARY. 
GEORGE BLISS, JR., COUNSELLOR. 
Prof. ALONZO CLARK, 
Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, 
Prof. ALFRED C, POST, 


FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
| Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MACHINE 


/ : 
~ CONSULTING SURGEONS. 


DIRECTORS: 


Edward B. Bulkley, 
Justus O. Woods, 
J. W. Bradley, 

Jas. Cruikshank, 
John H. French, LL.D., 
Henry Salisbury, 
George L. Bulkley, 
John F, Trow, 
Emerson W. Keyes, 
Wm. H. Wood, 
George Bliss, Jr. 


IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 
MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


E. D. Morgan, 
Horatio Seymour, 
H. H. Van Dyck, 
Nathaniel Wheeler, 
Erastus Brooks, 
Wm. T. Coleman, 
V. M. Rice, 
Gunn, M.D., 
| T. S. Lambert, M.D., 
B. F. Bancroft, 
Charles H. Frost, 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
| Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
A.N. 





MARVIN & 


265 Broadway, N 
721 Chestnut St., 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its Stock- 
holders and Directors, writes in 7he Express, of which he 
is one of the editors: 





co. 


ew York. 
Philadelphia. 





“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held | Principa! Warehouses : { 
its first annual meeting a few days since. The business | 

of the first six months has been very successful, and has | 
been conducted upon the safest and most economical | 
| business principles, alike for the stockholders and parties | 
ensured. There are some plans in the organization of | 
this hae ge popular in their character, which make it 
well worth general investigation, and which the officers 


specially invite.” | P | A N O = F Oo R T E Ss 
Extra Lives are rated down, and save money in this | 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


HAVE TAKEN 


Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 
this country within the last ten years, and also were 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London, 1862, incompetition with 269 
Pianos from all parts of the world. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is proved by the FACT that Messrs. 
STEINWAY’S Scales, Improvements, and peculiarities 
of construction have been copied by the great majority of 
the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as yee | as 
could be done without infringement on patent rights), 
and that their ingtruments are used by the most eminent 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
| their own public and private use whenever accessible. 

Every Piano is constructed with their Patent Azraffe 
| Arrangement, a plied directly to the Full Iron Frame. 
| “STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 

A provision for old age is made by annual cash | te pn Rh a pe OS, — om 

ina . ” P | Resonator an ouble Iron Frame, patented June 5, 1866. 
Dividends after the “ expectation ” age is reached. | This invention consists in seovidin the instrument 
| (in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound- 
Payments can be made Annually, Weekly, Monthly, | board) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, both 

frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting a 
| solidity of construction and capacity of standing in tune 
| never before attained in that class of instrument. 

No extra charge for travelling, except in Tropics and | ‘The sound-board is oa mg eg between the two frames 
‘ | by an apparatus regulating its tension, so that the great- 

near Gulf of Mexico. est possible Gegres of sound-producing capacity is ob- 

tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 

The sreat volume and exquisite quality of tone, as 
a - oe cee ——_ of en Shy oe new 
~ ; ‘ . Jpr: anos, have elicite e unqua admiration 
The Company issues a new kind of Policy for Young | of the seanienl profession and all whe wave heard them. 
Girls. | STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautiful 
| instruments to the public, and invite every lover of music 
| to call and examine them. 


| W AREROOMS : 
| 


We desire to call attention to the following 
FEATURES: 
Policies non-forfeitable after first payment. 
Policies incontestable after death. 
| 


| 
| Quarterly, or Semi-annually. 


Paid-up Policies always obtainable. 


Lowest rates for the best lives. 


| 


The Company has a Mutual Department. 





_The Company will ensure any one. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR NEW CIRCULAR. 


FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 


71 aND 73 East FouRTEENTH STREET, 
Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York. 


It is the simplest treatise on Life Insurance ever offered 
to the Public. 











& 


4 


cA 


